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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eomnislipaeaaete 
F RIDAY’S papers announce that a letter has been sent, or 

will shortly be sent, by the Prime Minister to Mr. 
Balfour inviting the Leaders of the Opposition to confer in 
private on the Constitutional issues now before the country. 
Mr. Asquith’s letter, says the Times in its political notes, will 
embody the unanimous views of the Cabinet on the subject of 
a Conference, the form of the communication having been very 
carefully considered. There is good reason, the Times con- 
tinues, for saying that the Ministerial view is that there can 
Le no compromise on the question of the financial veto of the 
House of Lords, and that on this head the only matters open 
for discussion are “tacking” and the nature of the authority set 
up to decide what are Money Bills. “There is a very strong 
fecling among the Ministry against a Court of Law being 
the authority.” 





At first sight this limitation seems exceedingly prejudicial 
to the success of a Conference, if not actually to forbid its 
meeting. In gatherings of this kind absolute freedom is 
essential. For men who are trying to find sofhething which 
has hitherto not proved discoverable rigidly to bar the 
search in any one quarter, and to put certain rooms in the 
house where the object has been lost out of bounds, is prima 
fucie an absurdity. People may have a strong opinion that 
it would be utterly hopeless to find the wished-for com- 
promise in this or that place, but there is a whole world of 
difference between saying that it is useless to look in this 
particular place and saying that you must not look there. 
Aijl human experience, whether in searching for dropped half- 
sovereigns or political compromises, goes to show that the 
thing desired is often found in the most unlikely place,—just 
where people declare that it is perfectly ridiculous to waste 
time in looking. 





Though these reasons seem at first sight, as we have 
said, to favour the adoption of the wise suggestions of 
“Pacificus” in his letter to the Times, by which the 
Conference should be left absolutely free, the words of limita- 
tion which we bave quoted do not really bind the Conference 
very much. If the Conference may look for means for 
defining and preventing “ tacking ” and for the discovery of an 
authority fit to define Money Bills, no great practical harm 
will be done by the announcement that there is to be no com- 
promise as regards the financial veto. Why the Government 
should so strongly dislike the idea of a Oourt of Law being 
allowed to decide the matter we find it difficult to say; but 
even if the ermine stroke is barred, agreement should not be 
absolutely impossible, although it may be more difficult. 








The Speaker, the Chairman of Committees in the Lords (the 
fact that the Lord Chancellor is not selected by the Lords 
but imposed upon them from outside makes him a repre- 
sentative of the Government, not of the Lords’ House), and 
the senior Judge of the Court of Appeal, who is not a 
Member of the House of Lords, would, we should think, make 
a perfectly good tribunal for interpreting a definition of 
“tacking” and deciding whether alleged Money Bills are 
truly Money Bills,—that is, meant to provide money, and not 
meant to produce some ulterior political result which has in 
reality nothing to do with providing money for the State. If 
such a tribunal could be obtained, and also a compromise 
arranged under which disputes between the two Houses 
could be settled either by a Referendum, or by that much less 
effective and more clumsy form of Referendum, an ad hoe 
Dissolution, the Constitutional issues might be on a fair way 
to solution. 








The chief objection we see to a settlement on such lines as 
these is that the House of Lords would remain unreformed. 
That is a result which we should view with very deep regret, 
and we believe that this regret would be shared by the vast 
majority of the Peers and by sensible men throughout the 
country. We cannot, however, conceal from ourselves the 
fact that though it may not be proclaimed in public, the 
maintenance of an unreformed House of Lords is held by 
many Liberals to be an essential part of a compromise. An 
agreement to leave the House of Lords unreformed, enforced 
by the Liberals, would be a most astonishing result of the 
recent attacks on the Upper House; but strange as it may 
seem, there are, we fear, a great many sections of the Liberal 
Party unwilling to consent to compromise on any other terms. 
They know that reform must strengthen the House of Lords, 
and they are determined not to strengthen it. As the West- 
minster Gazette tells us daily, the reform of the House of 
Lords means a diminution of the Royal prerogative, and to 
this no loyal Liberal will consent. They have all become high- 
prerogative men. Still, important as is the reform of the 
Lords, and bitterly as we should regret the abandonment of 
reform, we must reluctantly admit that Constitutional peace 
at this moment is the essential. If it can only be obtained by 
this sacrifice, the sacrifice must be made. 


We have abstained from dealing with the possibilities of 
compromise in our leading columns, as in all probability 
public discussion just now will do more harm than good. 
We will not, therefore, treat the subject further, except to say 
that we think on the whole the omens are distinctly good. 
There is certainly a good deal of perturbation among the 
Irish Party. In fact, many of the writings and public utter- 
ances of its members are conceived in the spirit of the famous 
letter addressed to their opponents by a firm of solicitors :— 
“ Re Lords versus Commons. We regret to have to inform you 
that there seems to be considerable danger of a compromise 
breaking out between the parties.” Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
we note, consoles himself in Reynolds's Newspaper with the 
following reflection :— 

“TI think the word conference, as applied to anything in the 
mind of the Government, is a misnomer. Conference suggests to 
many minds the meeting together of men of different phases of 
thought, and of men who have all the dignity of plenipotentiaries. 
If pourparlers—which is, I think, the most appropriate word to 
apply to the idea of the Government—take place, they will be 
between members of the Ministry on the one side and recognised 
leaders of the Tory Party on the other. There will be these satis- 
factory features about pourparlers of this character—that there 
will be no plenipotentiaries ; that there will be no decisions which 
bind any one; that these decisions, if decisions be made, will have 
to be submitted first to the Cabinet, and then to the members of 
the three sections which support the Government, and to the Tory 
rank-and-file ; and that, therefore, the decisions are not likely to 
be carried unless they are such as will recommend themselves 
equally to all the present supporters of the Ministry.” 
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In other words, he bids his friends remember that even if a 
compromise should “ break out,” the Nationalists have the 
power to upset it. We doubt it. We believe that if the 
leaders do arrive at a compromise the public opinion of this 
country will be quite sufficient to insist on it being adopted, 
however much that course is disliked by the Nationalists. It 
must not be forgotten that the Nationalists, in spite of their 
power, are not loved by the Liberals, and that the Liberals 
might be perfectly well content to carry on for a year or nine 
months under an agreement with the Opposition. The 
Liberals know perfectly well that whenever they like they 
can call the Irish back by talking about introducing a 
Home-rule Bill. When that is on the tapis the Irish must 
vote for them. 


Though the conclusion was foregone, the Finnish debate in the 
Duma on Saturday last was marked by some effective protests 
from thechampions of Constitutionalism. Thus MM. Maklakoff 
and Efremoff pointed out that all the arguments invoked by 
the supporters of the Bill could be equally well applied against 
the Russian Constitution, while M. Miliukoff warned the 
Duma that they would assume a terrible responsibility by 
adopting a measure so contrary to the experience of Empire- 
building. The Times correspondent also notes the answer 
of M. Mechelin in the Retch to M. Stolypin’s argument 
that the Finns refuse to share military burdens. On the 
contrary, he shows that they have repeatedly tried to 
remove the illegal obstacles created under the Bobrikoff 
régime to Finnish military service. “Had the Finns 
succeeded, Russia would now dispose of eighteen thousand 
trained loyal troops.” Ultimately, the entire Opposition 
having withdrawn, the Bill passed its first reading after a 
vote of urgency,—which means that it cannot be amended. 
The unseemly rapidity of its passage appears to have 
displeased the moderate supporters of the measure. 
Though we deprecated strongly the ill-advised attempt of 
certain Members of Parliament to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Russia, we may with perfect propriety express our 
admiration for the courage, consistency, and wisdom shown 
by those Members of the Duma who protested against the 
proposed legislation in regard to Finland. 


The official attitude of the Vatican in regard to the much-dis- 
cussed Encyclical attacking Protestants is probably revealed in 
an interview with an anonymous prelate in the Giornale @ Italia. 
This cleric expresses amazement that a purely religious and 
private document should have political motives read into it. 
He admits that it was directed against the Modernists, but 
its chief aim was to extol St. Charles Borromeo. German 
Protestants, who had used similar language of the Pope and 
Roman Catholics, were not in a position to resent the 
criticisms contained in the Encyclical. As the Rome 
correspondent of the Times puts it, the Holy See claims 
the right to be understood in a Pickwickian sense. One 
unexpected but entirely satisfactory result of the Encyclical 
is noted by the same correspondent: “the mere fact that it 
likens the Modernists to the Lutheran reformers, the pioneers 
in a movement whose effect on Christianity was incalculably 
great, gives the former a position which was before denied 
them.” To admit their importance is to encourage the move- 
ment. The Cologne Gazette is justified in contrasting the 
disregard of modern courtesy shown by the Vatican in its 
pastoral letters with the sensitiveness shown by Rome herself 
in such cases as that of the King’s Declaration. But we 
should be extremely sorry if this argument—that two wrongs 
make a right—were to weaken the resolve of our Government 
to modify the Declaration. We note that in reply to several 
interpellations, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg stated on 
‘Thursday that he had instructed the Prussian Minister at 
the Vatican to make an official protest, and express the hope 
that the Curia would find means to counteract the injurious 
effects of the publication of the Encyclical. 


The special correspondent of the Times, telegraphing from 
Albania on Monday, said that the insurrection was officially 
announced to be at an end. He thinks the announcement 
premature. The insurgents are still in possession of important 
positions; those who have scattered are likely to reappear 
under arms again ; and such arms as have been surrendered 
would be “readily saleable as museum specimens.” The 
Turkish garrisons in the country are to remain far above the 
normal numbers. One can only say that a country which is 





sal as 
left under martial law and in military occupation is not in 
any sense pacified. Of the behaviour of the Turkish troops. 
however, the correspondent remarks that in his cpinion 
there is no better material in Europe. Officers spoke 
to him enthusiastically of the manner in which the Army 
had mobilised. Within forty-eight hours the Redifs, or 
Reservists, were ready to start with a new kit. The evidence 
accumulates, in fact, that the one reform which the Young 
Turks have introduced with a sure touch is tbe reform of the 
Army. At the time of the Revolution the Bulgarian Army 
could be compared favourably with every part of the Turkish 
Army, but when the Army of Salonika marched into Cop. 
stantinople in the spring of 1909 to overpower the Counter. 
Revolution every foreign observer was astonished at its 
discipline and carefully thought out equipment. 


The correspondent in Albania tells us that the younger 
Turkish officers do not admit that they are engaged in a war 
at all. They regard the insurrection as the very opportunity 
they need for training their troops in order that they 
may become an instrument of real weight in Balkan 
affairs. Although the correspondent pays so high a tribute 
to the material of the Army, he confesses that something is 
wanting to make it equal to modern needs, but what 
that something is he is at a loss to say. He-conjectures that 
it might receive the impetus it lacks by comtact with an 
enterprising enemy. It is possible; but it would require 
a long and vigorous contact indeed to change the lethargy 
which is the mental habit of the Turkish soldier. This 
lethargy of mind—the personal expression of fatalism—is a 
most valuable quality in its way, for it means that its possessor 
is always cool and collected, grambles little, and has 
marvellous endurance. It is alien to all forms of panic, just 
as it is alien to a conspicuous ¢lan. If the Turkish soldier 
never goes very fast, he never goes very slow. Except by the 
best trained or most dashing troops he is bad to beat. 


Turkish feeling on the Cretan question is growing stronger 
and more indignant, although we cannot discover that it is 
justified by any new or sinister turn of events. The Powers 
have sent a Note to the Cretan Government in which it is 
stated that the expelled Moslem Deputies must be restored 
to the Assembly, and the Turkish Minister for Foreign 
Affairs has stated that the Powers have informed the Porte 
that the oath of allegiance to the King of Greece will not be 
tolerated. All this shows that Turkey has no reason to fear the 
loss, against her will, of her suzerainty in Crete. But affairs at 
Constantinople prove that there is a regular attempt to mislead 
public opinion. The statements of some German and Austrian 
newspapers that Great Britain is resisting Turkish rights in 
order to improve the position of the King of Greece are repeated 
and enlarged upon by the Chauvinistic newspapers. We need 
hardly say that such statements are without the least founda- 
tion. Much less is it true that the King intervened to stay 
Sir Edward Grey’s hand. It is a serious matter, however, 
that such extraordinary stories should be believed. The 
feeling against Greece in Turkey is expressing itself in a 
boycott which is rapidly spreading. We can only hope 
that while the Powers are arriving at a settlement the 
Turkish hot-heads will not get beyond the control of the 
Government. 


The German papers have reproduced a characteristic con- 
versation between the Kaiser and a Prussian Lutheran pastor 


on the Bible. In the course of his remarks the Kaiser is 
reported to have observed that he read the Bible often and 
with pleasure. “A Bible lies beside me at night in which 
most of the precious thoughts are underlined. .. .. . In all 
my thoughts and actions I ask myself the question, ‘ What 
does the Bible say on the point?’ The Bible is to me the 
source from which I draw strength and light. In hours of 
trembling and fear I lay hold on this treasure of comfort. It 
is my firm belief that many who have fallen from God will 
again embrace the faith. In the Christian Church, times of 
strong doubt awaken in an especial degree the courage of 
confessors and the joy of the faithful. All of us must pass 
through ‘Gethsemane hours,’ hours in which our pride 1s 
humbled. To be humble is hard for us. We would be our 
own masters.” The Kaiser added that he was fond of giving 
Bibles to Catholics, who differed from Protestants in this 
essential point, that while Catholics had many mediators 
between God and them, Protestants had only one. On tho 
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whole, the Kaiser's utterance is far less controversial than the 


Papal Encyclical. The admission that he has hours of 
trembling, fear, and humiliation exhibits him in quite a new 
light. CE SS ES 

Very little has been said in regard to the nature of the 
Regency Bill, or as to who is to be named Regent in the 
event of the demise of the Crown before the Duke of 
Cornwall reaches the age of eighteen. In our opinion, Queen 
Mary should be entrusted with the duties of Regent,—duties 
which would come natural to her as the mother of the 
Sovereign, and which we believe she is in every respect 
well qualified to perform. In the case of a Queen of foreign 
origin objections might conceivably be raised to such a 
course. These, however, cannot be raised here, for Queen 
Mary, like the King, is native born, and thoroughly appreciates 
the temper of the British Constitution and the mind of the 
British people. 

During the week a very interesting Women’s Conference 
has been held at the Japan-British Exhibition. All the dis- 
cussions have been well attended and have dealt with subjects 
of importance, but perhaps the most interesting was that 
which took place on Wednesday in regard to ideals of home 
science and the proposal to raise the teaching of the arts and 
sciences that concern the home to a University standard. 
The speaker who opened the discussion urged that not during 
a part, but throughout the whole of a woman’s education the 
teaching of the arts and sciences of the home should be kept 
steadily in view. She went on to point out that the teaching 
of those arts and sciences could never obtain its rights and 
gain proper appreciation and a worthy status unless such 
teaching was raised to a University standard. People must 
be made to realise that these things were not merely affairs 
of the scullery, the laundry, and the store-room, but that the 
underlying principles, and especially the training of children, 
demand not only the highest culture, but the highest intel- 
lectual enthusiasm. 


We are glad to say that the discussion which followed 
showed a remarkable amount of agreement amongst the very 
representative women who took part in the Conference. Miss 
Hilda Oakeley, the head of the Women’s Department of 
King’s College—a body which by its admirable courses is 
taking the lead in this work—and Miss Faithfull, the dis- 
tinguished head of Cheltenham College, in speeches of 
remarkable force and ability, pointed out that the leaders in 
women’s education are becoming fully alive to the importance 
of the matter under discussiofi. We hope before long that 
the women of England will, as far as their education goes, 
have prevented it from being any longer open to Herbert 
Spencer's accusation that our educational system is only 
designed for celibates. 


On Monday the Westminster Gazette published the follow- 
ing note in regard to the Spectator :— 

“We confess that it is with great surprise that we find the 
Spectator, having answered our question, proceeding to ask us one 
on a wholly different subject, about which, for reasons that seem 
to us sufficient, we have as yet, at all events, not written. Our 
question to the Spectator was strictly relevant to a subject into 
which the Spectator had gone in great detail. It is a wholly 
different thing for the Spectator to answer our legitimate question, 
and then to proceed to ask us, in rather menacing language, to 
say what we think of their articles on the conduct of the pro- 
prietors of certain Liberal journals. We do not feel called upon 
to respond to the invitation. We preserve our freedom to write on 
the subject if at any time we think it desirable; but, speaking 
generally, we may say that, for ourselves, we have always hesi- 
tated to criticise the conduct of newspaper proprietors, as dis- 
tinguished from the conduct of newspapers. There would be a 
good deal to say if the subject were dealt with exhaustively, 
though—to prevent any misunderstanding, which we should 
rezret—we could find nothing but praise for the proprietors of the 
Spectator. On second thoughts, we fancy the Spectator will see 
— ne to us was in no way comparable to our question 
© itself.” 


We have the greatest possible respect for the Westminster 
—its editor is one of the ablest of English journalists and a man 
whose ability is equalled by his high character—but we are 
bound to say that we read the above with a sense of positive 
amazement. Apparently the Westminster Gazette believes that 
“it could an it would” treat us to some striking revelations 
as to newspaper proprietors and their views. If that is so, 
all we can say ie that it may count on our comments on them, 
even though it feels itself obliged to be tongue-tied in regard 





to the questions we have raised as to the Star and betting 
tips and the views of its proprietors. In our opinion, news- 
papers, when asked so to do, ought to express their views upon 
matters of public interest, even though the duty, as it often 
may be, is exceedingly unpleasant, and even though it may 
be necessary to comment unfavourably upon those who are of 
one’s own way of thinking in politics. Indeed it is not too 
much to say that the more disagreeable the duty, the more 
imperative its discharge. 


It is suggested in some quarters that we are engaging in 
disgusting personalities and raking into the question of 
people’s private business, while others, like the Westminster 
Gazette, resent as if it were an outrage being asked to 
comment upon the action of “Liberal newspapers.” And 
here let us say that we have made no attack upon “ Liberal 
newspapers.” Liberal newspapers have been no more 
attacked by us for publishing betting tips than have Unionist 
newspapers. T'o have done that would have been most unfair. 
The ordinary Liberal newspaper proprietors have just as good 
a right as their Unionist contemporaries to do what they do. 
Our point was a perfectly different one: that no man can 
without demoralisation speak with two voices,—condemn 
betting with one voice and incite to betting with the other. 
That is a hopeless position, and one in regard to which we 
cannot keep silence. As a proof that our campaign is not 
directed against Liberal newspapers as such we may note 
the fact that we have had practically no support from the 
Unionist Press. If they thought there was a party issue at 
stake they would, we may feel pretty sure, not keep silent. 


Emerson tells us to hitch our waggon to a star. To judge 
from some of the letters published in our issue of to-day, the 
Daily News and certain members of the Oadbury and Rown- 
tree families are under an obligation to hitch their Star toa 
gambling-table. 


Professor Goldwin Smith died at Toronto on Tuesday in 
his eighty-seventh year. Four months ago he met with a 
severe accident, breaking his thigh by a fall, and though he 
rallied to the extent of seeing his friends and resuming his 
correspondence, recovery was impossible at his advanced age. 
With him we lose almost the last of the great Victorians, for 
he was a great scholar, a great Oxford man, and a great 
writer. However much one might differ from his views, it 
was impossible not to admire the splendid lucidity and vigour 
with which they were set forth. In an age of lax and extrava- 
gant expression, he used the written word with unerring 
precision and unfailing dignity. His historical writings have 
been described as brilliant pamphleteering, but he was no mere 
intellectual gladiator. He espoused unpopular causes from con- 
viction, not from caprice or partisanship. He was one of the few 
public men of note who championed the cause of the North 
in the American Civil War, and though a life-long Liberal, he 
could no more swallow Home-rule than the Asquith-Lloyd- 
George finance. Nearly forty years have passed since he went 
to live in Canada, but he never lost his affection for Oxford, 
or his deep interest in the politics of his native land, and 
letters from his pen on the Constitutional crisis have appeared 
in our columns within the last few weeks. 


Last Saturday Lord Selborne returned to England after 
spending five years in South Africa as High Commissioner. 
His countrymen would be ungrateful and very blind to merit 
if they did not acknowledge most heartily the part Lord 
Selborne, with exceptional wisdom and industry, has played 
in leading up to the happy consummation of a united South 
Africa. He was appointed High Commissioner shortly before 
the General Election of 1906, and Liberals exclaimed angrily 
that by this appointment Mr. Balfour had tried to force his 
South African policy upon a new political generation. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, however, very properly decided 
to bestow his confidence on Lord Selborne until he did any- 
thing in a political sense to forfeit it. The result was a 
complete success. Lord Selborne acted never for a single 
moment as a partisan, but always as an Englishman and a 
man of character who knew that the prosperity of South 
Africa was the concern of both parties and of the whole 
Empire. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th 
Consols (24) were on Friday 823—Friday week 81}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


POLITICAL VIVISECTION. 


NDER the heading “Some Forecasts of the Coming 
Dispensation”’ Mr. Stephen Reynolds makes (on 
June 2nd) a very interesting contribution to the New Age. 
And here we should like to take the opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation of the literary and journalistic 
ability with which the New Age is conducted. We dis- 
agree profoundly with its a moral, social, and 
religious views, and often find in it articles, especially on 
foreign affairs, which seem to us wrong-headed and unjust 
in a high degree. We should not be sincere, however, if 
we did not admit, as journalists, the courage and independ- 
ence of those who conduct it. The easiest thing for a 
newspaper is to grind the barrel-organ and emit the 
standard tunes of that party, or section of a party, 
with which the paper is connected. Willingness to face 
facts is, on the other hand, the rarest, and also the most 
difficult, of the qualities to which a paper can attain. To 
this the New Age from its own standpoint does attain. 
We trust such praise from us may not be embarrassing 
to a paper most of whose readers no doubt talk of the 
“toothless ferocity” of the Spectator, and consider that 
our criminality is only equalled by our fatuity and want 
of intelligence. We cannot, however, resist the tempta- 
tion to express our admiration for the way in which, 
during the most strenuous period of the Constitutional 
crisis, the New Age faced the facts, and spoke the words of 
soberness and truth rather than of enticing sophistry as 
regards the political situation. 

In response to the invitation of the New Age to record 
a forecast of the character of the coming era, several 
gentlemen and ladies let themselves go. We are bound to 
say, however, that the majority of these vaticinations are 
merely empty boomings “in the illimitable inane,’—talk 
about the Victorian age as “the age of half-truths and 
fig-leaf virtue,” and so forth. Amid this hubbub of words 
it is a pleasure to find Mr. Stephen Reynolds’s piece of 
downright good sense in regard to what he calls the 
prophesying game. We do not—it was not likely that 
we should—agree with everything that he says, but 
there are certain statements of his which we _ believe 
not only contain true political wisdom but also show 
true observation. We think that he exaggerates when 
he talks about class antagonism, and about “the class 
fight” becoming in the future “less noisy, more tolerant 
perhaps, and more deadly.” On the whole, however, Mr. 
Reynolds is not pessimistic ; and though he is in deadly 
earnest in his arraignment of those whom he regards as 
the capitalist class, he is also perfectly fair. He thinks 
that the working man has many enemies, but that his 
worst enemy is himself, and he feels that working men are 
too much swayed by suspiciousness and by their dislike 
of responsibility, and that they are not cohesive enough. 
They want, he holds, to develop qualities essential to 
sound fighting. “Ido not, I cannot,” he proceeds, “ see 
how they are to develop those qualities without losing or 
spoiling others that are still more valuable to the race— 
their courage to live, their fertility, their happy-go-lucki- 
ness, their recklessness even.” That is a very suggestive 
remark; but even more striking is the passage which 
follows :— 

“We seem, in short, to have come to a point when the welfare 
of society and the welfare of the race are far from identical, and 
we have now to choose between the two. Perhaps I am not very 
plain...... Take this illustration: Blake says, with profound 
truth, ‘Prudence is a rich, ugly old maid, waited upon by 
incapacity. Society demands more prudence. The good of the 
race demands less, Society demands a damping-down of individual 
life. Does the race? The race demands more and more life; and 
it cares nothing whether that lifefulness (to coin a word) dove- 
tails into any industrial or political system whatever. It is no 
use offering me art, comfort, scope for my inclinations if, as a con- 
dition, outlet for my passions is denied me. My passions will bust 
it allup. It is no use offering me freedom from destitution if, as 
a condition, I must knuckle under to a scheme of industrial con- 
scription like the Webbs’ Minority Report. That’s the sort of 
thing I mean; and I do venture to make one prediction: any 
society whose welfare involves racial harm will go to pieces; and 
any reform which involves the slowing down of life will be 
destroyed by life itself.” 

Finally comes the remarkable passage with which we wish 
to deal on the present occasion :— 
“There or thereabout lies my quarrel with the ordinary forms 


of Socialism. Useful as a leaven, it carri Ps, 
\ a , it carri ‘ 
its own destruction within it, Were it practicable if a 
unnecessary. I greatly admire your New Ace for its ow ken 
ness and the hospitality it gives to all sorts of opinions; but T hays 
read in your columns socialistic schemes which give one the shiv “~ 
and make me savage ; for they deal with the life, however im 
fect it is, that ITand those I care for live. The greatest wunn é 
to beware of in the next era is that of the intellectuals orderi y 
other people’s lives—they are so well-intentioned and so cruel,” 
This passage contains a profound truth. We too like 
Mr. Stephen Reynolds, have noted in the New Age and 
elsewhere Socialistic schemes which make one’s blood 
run cold because of their icy inhumanity,—their appalli 
willingness to deal with human society and with the human 
citizen as a doctor deals with a corpse in the post-mortem 
room. The authors of these schemes seem to know nothing 
and to care less about hungering and thirsting men and 
women and the realities of existence. With passionless 
eves and cold fingers they probe and grope in the entrails 
of humanity, and shred with lancet and scalpel their 
fragments of human flesh. But our metaphor ig jp. 
adequate. The body is not dead, but only drugged and 
rendered helpless with the chloroform or stovaine of 
rhetoric and sophistry. Most truly does Mr. Reynolds 
declare that ‘the greatest tyranny to beware of in 
the next era is that of the intellectuals ordering other 
people’s lives—they are so well-intentioned and so cruel.” 
We should like to see these words made the common 
property of the nation, for unless they are realised 
the State is in danger. We are not pessimists but 
optimists ; but to justify our optimism for the future 
it is absolutely necessary every now and then to strike 
Cassandra’s note. Burke in a passage which comes very 
near inspiration, in almost his last piece of political writing, 
“ A Letter to a Noble Lord,” speaks of the easy optimism 
of the upper classes in France just before the Revolution, 
and of how they lent themselves to the schemes of the 
extremists under the belief that all would go well. The 
fears and warnings indulged in by outsiders were, they 
held, not worth attending to,—mere pieces of alarmist 
sensationalism. Yet, as Burke points out, they were very 
soon drowned in a sea of horrors,—overwhelmed in the 
whirlpool of the Terror. “Jf,” says Burke, “ they had 
been aware that such a thing might happen, such a thing 
never could have happened.” Unquestionably there is a 
need to make people understand before it is too late that 
such a thing may happen here, for if we recognise that 
it may happen, it never will happen. 

We have mentioned Burke’s “ Letter to a Noble Lord,” 
but have by no means exhausted its application to Mr. 
Stephen Reynolds’s warnings of the danger of turning 
loose the political philosopher with his schemes that give 
one the shivers and make the plain man feel savage. 
Mr. Reynolds, who can appreciate good literature as 
well as good sense, will find that Burke in the “ Letter to 
a Noble Lord” has anticipated his wholesome and instine- 
tive horror of the political philosopher, and has expressed 
it with a mixture of passionate inspiration and felicity of 
phrase which justified Windham’s words that in his last 
years Burke spoke as the oracle of God. Burke begins 

y declaring that the philosophers who had ruined France, 
and against whom he warns his country, were essentially 
fanatics. “Independent of any interest, which if it 
operated alone would make them much more tractable, 
ym are carried with such an headlong rage towards every 
desperate trial, that they would sacrifice the whole human 
race to the slightest of their experiments.” Burke goes on 
to say that he is better able to enter into the character 
of men of this type than the noble Duke can be,—i., 
the Radical Duke of Bedford, to whom his ironic epistle 
is addressed.—*I have lived long and variously in the 
world.”-—Therefore he can form a tolerable estimate of 
what is likely to happen from handing over government 
to the experiments of the philosophers and men of 
letters :— 

“Naturally men so formed and finished are the first gifts of 
Providence to the world. But when they have once thrown off 
the fear of God, which was in all ages too often the case, and the 
fear of man, which is now the case, and when in that state they 
come to understand one another, and to act in corps, a more 
dreadful calamity cannot arise out of hell to scourge mankind. 
Nothing can be conceived more hard than the heart of & 
thorough-bred metaphysician. It comes nearer to the cold 
malignity of a wicked spirit than to the frailty and passion of & 
man. It is like that of the principle of evil himself incorporeal, 
pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated evil. It is no ws 








operation to eradicate humanity from the human breast. 
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——— 
lis ‘the compunctious visitings of Nature’ will 
Re nnesk at their meen and protest against their 
ieee speculations. But they have a means of eengouniing 
ach their nature. Their humanity is not dissolved. ey only 
sive it along prorogation. They are ready to declare, that they 
do net think two thousand years too long a period for the good 
that they pursue. It is remarkable, that they never see any way 
to their projected good but by the road of some evil. Their 
jmagination is not fatigued with the contemplation of human 
suffering through the wild waste of centuries added to centuries 
of misery and desolation. Their humanity is at their horizon,— 
and like the horizon, it always flies before them. The 
yeometricians, and the chymists bring, the one from the dry 
fones of their diagrams, and the other from the soot of their 
furnaces, dispositions that make them worse than indifferent about 
those feelings and habitudes, which are the supports of the moral 
world, Ambition is come upon them suddenly; they are intoxi- 
cated with it, and it has rendered them fearless of the danger, 
which may from thence arise to others or to themselves. These 
philosophers consider men in their experiments no more than they 
do mice in an air pump or in a recipient of mephitick gas.” 
Burke goes on to declare that, whatever the Radical Duke 
of Bedford may think of himself, these philosophers will 
show him very scant mercy :— 

“They will look upon him, and everything that belongs to him, 
with no more regard than they do upon the whiskers of that 
little long-tailed animal that has been long the game of the 
grave, demure, insidious, spring-nailed, velvet-pawed, green-eyed 
philosophers, whether going upon two legs or upon four.” 

Let us say again that we are not pessimists, and that we 
have not the slightest fear of what foolish and intolerant 
people sometimes call “the mob,” which they in reality 
know nothing of. It is not from the working classes of 
this country that any danger is to be feared. We are in 
entire agreement with Mr. Stephen Reynolds in believing 
them to be sound at heart and moved by true human 
instincts and human passions. They are men, not calcu- 
lating, inhuman devotees of political vivisection. The 
danger to the fabric of human society, to human liberty, and 
to progress in the true sense never has been, and never 
will be, found in the mass of the people. The danger, 
to return once more to Mr. Reynolds’s phrase, is in 
the intellectuals who try to order other people’s lives 
by their dreadful theories and abhorred syllogisms,— 
the men who, he tells us, are “so well-intentioned 
and so cruel.” The danger is that such men, usurping 
the name without the substance of liberty, and indulging 
the license without the temper of knowledge, may get 
possession of the helm of State, and may steer that 
uoble ship into such a position that she can only be 
extricated by a reaction even more bloody, more terrible, 
and more fraught with injury to the human race than that 
which followed the mad excesses of the Revolution in 
France. In truth, it is not so much the revolution that 
is to be feared as the reaction which is certain to 
follow it. 

Though it may not be entirely 4 propos of our present 
subject, we cannot, with the “ Letter to a Noble Lord” 
open before us, resist the temptation of further quotation 
in the hope that it may lead some of our readers to turn 
to the letter itself. It contains perhaps the very best 
description of the essential antithesis between change and 
reform which was ever penned. Take, for example, the 
following account of the pen of the set of literary men 
“converted into a den of robbers and assassins ” 
brought about the Revolution :— 

_ “But if they are formidable as foes, as friends they are dreadful 
indeed. The men of property in France confiding in a force, 
which seemed to be irresistible, because it had never been tried, 
neglected to prepare for a conflict with their enemies at their own 
weapons. They were found in such a situation as the Mexicans 
were when they were attacked by the dogs, the cavalry, the iron, 
and the gunpowder of bearded men, whom they did not know to 
exist in nature. This is a comparison that some, I think, have 
made: and it is just. In France they had their enemies within 
their houses. They were even in the bosoms of many of them. 
But they had not sagacity to discern their savage character. 
They seemed tame and even caressing. They had nothing but 
douce humanité in their mouth. They could not bear the punish- 
ment of the mildest laws on the greatest criminals. The slightest 
Severity of justice made their flesh creep. The very idea that war 
existed in the world disturbed their repose. Military glory was 
no mere with them than a splendid infamy. Hardly would they 
hear of self-defence, which they reduced within such bounds as to 
leave it no defence at all. All this while they meditated the con- 
tions and massacres we have seen. Had any one told these 
unfortunate noblemen and gentlemen how and by whom the grand 
fabrick of the French monarchy under which they flourished would 
subverted, they would not have pitied him as a visionary, but 
would have ‘turned from him as what they call a mauvais plaisant. 
et we have seen what has happened.” 


who 





Admirable, if perhaps too self-complacent from the point 
of view of history, is Burke’s description of how he 
when in office conducted his reforms, of how he did not 
follow the principle of “ winning hearts by imposing on the 
understandings of the people,” and of how he carried out the 
work before him. “I heaved the lead every inch of way 
I made.” “T had a state to preserve as well as a state to 
reform. I hada people to gratify, but not to inflame or 
to mislead. I do not claim half the credit for what I did, 
as for what I prevented from being done. In that situa- 
tion of the publick mind I did not undertake, as was then 
proposed, to new model the house of commons or the house 
of lords; or to change the authority under which any 
officer of the crown acted or was suffered at all to exist. 
Crown, lords, commons, judicial system, system of adminis- 
tration, existed as they had existed before; and in the 
mode and manner in which they had always existed. My 
measures were what I then truly stated them to the house 
to be, in their intent healing and mediatorial.” Most 
poignant, and also just now most d@ propos, is Burke's 
summary of the doings of the Constitution-monger, in 
which he shows how easy it is to fall into the quackeries 
of Constitutional change :— 

“ Abbé Sieyés has whole nests of pigeon holes full of constitu- 

tions ready made, ticketed, sorted, and numbered ; suited to every 
season and every fancy; some with the top of the pattern at 
the bottom, and some with the bottom at the top; some plain, 
some flowered; some distinguished for their simplicity, others 
for their complexity ; some of blood colour; some of boue de Paris; 
some with directories; others without a direction; some with 
councils of elders, and councils of youngsters; some without any 
council at all. Some where the electors choose the representa- 
tives ; others, where the representatives choose the electors. Some 
in long coats, and some in short cloaks; some with pantaloons ; 
some without breeches. Some with five shilling qualifications ; 
some totally unqualified. So that no constitution-fancier may go 
unsuited from his shops.” 
We must not weary our readers with more. They will, 
however, pardon us if we quote, though it is so well known, 
the magnificent comparison of the British Constitution to 
the Keep of Windsor :— 

“Such are their ideas; such their religion, and such their law. 
But as to our country and our race, as long as the well compacted 
structure of our church and state, the sanctuary, the holy of 
holies of that ancient law, defended by reverence, defended by 
power, a fortress at once and a temple, shall stand inviolate on 
the brow of the British Sion—as long as the British Monarchy, 
not more limited than fenced by the orders of the state, shall like 
the proud Keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of proportion, 
and girt with the double belt of its ‘indred and coeval towers, as 
long as this awful structure shall oversee and guard the subjected 
land—so long the mounds and dykes of the low, fat, Bedford level 
will have nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers 
of France. As long as our sovereign lord the king, and his 
faithful subjects, the lords and commons of this realm, the triple 
cord which no man can break; the solemn, sworn, constitutional 
frank pledge of the nation; the firm guarantees of each other's 
being and each other’s rights; the joint and several securities, 
each in its place and order, for every kind and every quality, of 
property and of dignity. As long as these endure, so long the 
Duke of Bedford is safe; and we are all safe together: the high 
from the blights of envy and the spoliations of rapacity ; the low 
from the iron hand of oppression and the insolent spurn of 
contempt. Amen! and so be it; and so it will be.” 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S ROMANES LECTURE. 
OWADAYS we think and speak, even when we do it 


unconsciously, of every political and social question 
in the terms of Darwinian science. This habit, in the 
main just and necessary, is the unavoidable cause of some 
looseness of thought; every set of phrases which has 
passed into popular and habitual use is sure to be care- 
lessly applied. If the Darwinian hypothesis has suffered 
slightly in esteem in recent years, it is solely because it has 
been mistakenly allowed the force of a dogma, instead of 
being regarded as what it truly was, a wonderfully 
brilliant opening up of the roads of knowledge by 
observation. Darwin traced a continuity in the pro- 
gress of life, but did not attempt an answer to 
the mysterious question: What is life? He showed 
the origin of species, which is altogether a different 
thing from life, and he showed the processes of 
natural selection. When the civilised world was put in 
possession of his magnificent hypothesis it began to apply 
such terms as “ evolution”—which summarises rather 
loosely the processes of natural selection—the “ survival 
of the fittest,” and so forth to its politics, its commerce, 
its literature, its daily affairs. We scarcely know whether 
to mistrust more the facility of those who apply biological 
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analogies without reserve to their own affairs, as though 
man had not the privileges of character and conscience to 
temper the “ harsh decrees of Nature,” or the perversity 
of those who in their protests against a fatalistic callous- 
ness deny that we have any lessons to learn from biology. 
In his Romanes Lecture at Oxford Mr. Roosevelt held the 
balance, as it seems to us, with perfect common-sense. 
He was impressed by the extraordinarily close resemblance 
between the eras and cycles of animal life and those of 
national life; but he did not let go in a single phrase his 
conviction that time may be left “for dogs and apes” 
because “ man has forever.” ‘He who would fully treat 
of man,” he said, “ must know at least something of 
biology.” Yet his warning against the tendency to dis- 
cover exact parallelisms was explicit:—‘ As knowledge 
inereases our wisdom is often turned into foolishness, and 
many of the phenomena of evolution which seemed clearly 
explicable to the learned master of science who founded 
these lectures, to us nowadays seem far less satisfactorily 
explained. The scientific men of most note now differ 
widely in their estimates of the relative parts played in 
evolution by natural selection, by mutation, by the inherit- 
ance of acquired characteristics; and we study their 
writings with a growing impression that there are forces 
at work which our blinded eyes wholly fail to apprehend ; 
and where this is the case the part of wisdom is to say 
that we believe we have such-and-such partial explanations, 
but that we are not warranted in saying that we have the 
whole explanation.” 

Mr. Roosevelt went on to define terms in order to expose 
the error of quick generalisations. We talk of a “new 
species,” yet no living thing can really belong to a new 
species. All we mean is that an ancestral stem has 
developed into a form unlike any that preceded it, but the 
line of succession is none the less complete. Similarly 
“extinction of species” may mean either of two things,— 
first, that the species has literally died out; or secondly, 
that it has changed so much that it is no longer recog- 
nisable as the species it once was. The three-toed horse is 
extinct, but the one-toed horses, the asses, and the zebras of 
to-day are his descendants. On the other hand, the huge 
titanothere, which existed roughly in the same period as 
the three-toed horse, has left no descendants. Eonsider, 
again, the biological history of South America. In the 
tertiary period the joining land between North and South 
America was thrown up out of the sea, and an invasion of 
animals from North America passed across the bridge. 
A riot of life followed. Not only was the character of the 
existing South American fauna changed, but in the 
struggle the conquering types developed enormous bulk 
and complete armour protection. New species of mastodons, 
sabre-toothed tigers, camels, hoofed creatures of gigantic 
size appeared, descended from the immigrants. And side 
by side with these the autochthonous creatures—those that 
did not utterly disappear in the struggle—developed in 
size and powers of attack and defence according to their 
needs. No educated person requires to be told how these 
phenomena can be matched in the history of man. Man’s 
brain, of course, supplies him with the means of attack 
and defence without a conspicuous structural alteration of 
his body. But in general the analogy between biological 
history and the history of human nations is full of interest. 
Some nations “go under” and disappear; others are 
changed into “a new nation,” as we call it, although it is 
in its derivation just as old as any other. 

The simplicity with which “ evolution” was at first 
employed as the ultimate explanation of everything was 
like the simplicity with which a previous generation liked 
to — of its Aryan or Teutonic descent. “As if the 
words denoted,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “not merely some- 
thing definite, but something ethnologically sacred.” To- 
day it is perceived by all that the inheritance of a language 
from a particular source does not necessarily mean that 
there is any blood-connexion with that source. Most of 
the highest civilisations have been notably of mixed strain. 
The fusion of Iberian, Celtic, Saxon, and Norman in our 
British blood is simplicity itself beside the complication of 
strains which are being absorbed in the American nation. 
But all great artificial societies which hold together have 
within them a subtle sympathy which impels them to 
act as units under every kind of external stress. This 
unity is generally expressed by a national language. 
Nationality is a convenience and a protection. Men whose 
interests, culture, and speech are the same within one 





. a 
geographical area are bound to group themselves, and the 
grouping may embrace wide differences of character and 
temperament,—differences even greater than those afforded 
by a comparison of some members of the group with 
members of other and rival groups. Thus Mr. Roosevelt 
says :— 

“An ethnological map of Europe in which the 

divided according to their physical and racial charseteanes _ 
as stature, coloration, and shape of head, would bear no resem 
blance whatever to a map giving the political divisions the 
nationalities of Europe ; while on the contrary a linguistic 

would show a general correspondence between speech ‘and nation 
ality. The Northern Frenchman is in blood and physical tyy, 
more nearly allied to his German-speaking neighbour than to 

Frenchman of the Mediterranean seaboard ; and the latter, in his 
turn, is nearer to the Catalan than to the man who dwells beside 
the Channel or along the tributaries of the Rhine. But in essential 
characteristics, in the qualities that tell in the make-up of 
nationality, all these kinds of Frenchmen feel keenly that the 
are one, and are different from all outsiders, their porte 
—— —. amen oes — the extraordi 

artificially uced resemblances whic ing them togeth j 
wall them Ott from the outside world.” dinis ie 


Just as the fauna of a country becomes extinct or trans. 
formed, so do nations suffer like changes. History enables 
us to trace the cause from the effect. Centralisation, for 
instance, rightly yields to a devolution of authority, but 
perhaps an extended self-government degenerates into 
particularism. The parts of the whole, like freezing snow, 
refuse to “bind.” Poland is an example of that sort of 
failure. Holland is another. The United States would haye 
been yet another if the cause of the Union had not con- 
quered in the Civil War. In every case of decline a rm. 
birth is possible. Holland did not fall through physical 
decadence and exhaustion from the extraordinary place of 
authority she occupied among larger nations; she fell 
because she had become rich and shunned responsibility, 
It was not her misfortune, but her fault. She is rising 
again, just as Italy, and we hope Greece, are rising again. 
Both Rome and Greece fell because they had sown their 
own seeds of weakness. They had squandered character. 
One is tempted to say of nations that though they may 
decline to a certain extent through misfortune—through 
the rise of more able and powerful communities—they 
need never disappear except through their own fault. A 
nation which masters itself need never become a slave. It 
may always hold its place among the leaders. Neither 
biology nor history warrants us in prophesying for any 
nation a permanence which has never yet been achieved. 
But at all events we may eliminate all the conditions 
of decay that history has yet revealed. What are 
these? In a single sentence, they are all faults of 
character. Mr. Roosevelt thinks, and we heartily agree 
with him, that in the future, much as intellect will 
count, character will count even more. He cited the 
case of Lincoln. We accept Lincoln as the type of wise 
democrat, perhaps the best example the world has pro- 
duced of tolerance, good temper, reasonableness, and 
resolution. He never wavered in the appalling task of 
crushing his countrymen of the South, and yet he never 
said an unfair thing of the South. He fought with the 
tenacity of a man of hate, and yet hate was foreign to his 
heart. One can only wonder and admire. And this man 
might have passed his life as a competent lawyer and a 
merely eloquent Member of Congress if the circumstances 
had not called him forth. It is an encouraging thought. 

Mr. Roosevelt apologised for presenting himself to an 
Oxford audience as a very Radical democrat. It 1s 
surely Radical democracy in Great Britain which ought 
to apologise for itself. There is not a single article m 
Mr. Teenie creed that has not been spurned by British 
Radicalism of to-day, although it professes to continue the 
policy of the old individualistic leaders of Liberalism. Is 
not modern Radicalism an example of the biological 
phenomenon of extinction by change? Let us quote 
Roosevelt’s conclusion. It is not new. Indeed, we should 
mistrust it if it were, for then it would be something 
at variance with experience. All we say is that we 
congratulate him on it and thank him for it :— 

“Every modern civilised nation has many and terrible problems 
to solve within its own borders, problems that arise not merely 
from juxtaposition of poverty and riches, but especially from the 
self-consciousness of both poverty and riches. Each nation must 
deal with these matters in its own fashion, and yet the spirit 
which the problem is approached must ever be fundamentally the 
same. It must be a spirit of broad humanity ; of brotherly kind- 
ness; of acceptance of responsibility, one for each and each for 
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all; and at the same time a spirit as remote as the poles from 
every form of weakness and sentimentality. As in war to pardon 
the coward is to do cruel wrong to the brave man whose life his 
cowardice jeopardises, so in civil affairs it is revolting to every 

rinciple of justice to give to the lazy, the vicious, or even the 
feeble or duill-witted, a reward which is really the robbery of what 
braver, wiser, abler men have earned. The only effective way 
to help any maa is to help him to help himself; and the 
lesson to teach him is that he can be permanently helped at 


the expense of some one else. True liberty shows itself to best 
advantage in protecting the rights of others, and especially of 


minorities. Privilege should not be tolerated because it is to the 
advantage of a minority; nor yet because it is to the advantage 
of a majority. No doctrinaire theories of vested rights or freedom 
of contract can stand in the way of our cutting out abuses from 
the body politic. Just as little can we afford to follow the 
doctrinaires of an impossible—and incidentally of a highly un- 
desirable—social revolution, which in destroying individual rights 
—including property rights—and the family would destroy the 
two chief agents in the advance of mankind, and the two chief 
reasons why either the advance or the preservation of mankind is 
worth while.” 





THE CARE OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


TE earnestly hope that the Government will take 
W note of the remarkable appeals which have 
appeared in successive issues of the Times for immediate 
legislation to carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Care of the Feeble-Minded. 
These appeals were signed by the Lord Mayors of 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Leeds, by numerous University 
and education authorities, by prominent medical officers of 
health, and by the Chairmen of various Asylums Boards. 
No Government ought to disregard such a petition as this 
on a matter which everybody who has given any attention 
to the question admits to be of national importance. We 
have now in England and Wales alone, according to the 
Report of the Royal Commission, a population of mentally 
defective persons estimated at two hundred and seventy- 
one thousand six hundred, or ‘83 per cent. of the total 
population of England and Wales. With comparatively 
rare exceptions, all these persons are incapable of earning 
their own living, or even taking care of themselves, and 
many of them are dangerous lunatics. But while they are 
thus a charge and a danger to the community, many of 
them are under no effective restraint, and are in no way 
prevented from multiplying their numbers. There is, 
indeed, conclusive evidence that the birth-rate among 
mentally defective persons is above the average. 

This latter is perhaps the most important aspect of the 
whole problem. The Royal Commission went very carefully 
into the causes of mental deficiency, and, after collecting all 
the most important facts and best opinions available, came 
emphatically to the conclusion that mental disease was 
mainly hereditary. Some of the witnesses went far 
beyond this cautious judgment, and facts were produced 
which are startling in their seriousness. For example, 
the Director of Education in Bolton stated that in almost 
every case where parents of mentally defective children 
appeared before the Committee or before Magistrates, it 
was found that the parents themselves were similarly 
afflicted. Thus by neglecting this problem we are pre- 
paring further trouble for future generations, and every 
year’s delay is a serious national evil. For even if we 
adopt the view taken by one or two exceptional witnesses 
that heredity has nothing to do with insanity, there still 
remains the absolutely indisputable fact that feeble- 
minded pareats cannot bring up their children to be satis- 
factory members of the community. In the words of the 
Report, the children of such parents “are often familiar 
from infancy with drink, crime, and all sorts of sexual vice. 
Neglect and ill-treatment often render them physically 
infirm, and eventually, either as criminals or as paupers, 
they have to be supported by the community.” 

The Royal Commission lay down in their Report the 
sound principle “ that persons who cannot take a part in 
the struggle of life owing to mental defect, whether they 
are described as lunatics or as persons of unsound mind, 
idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded, or otherwise, should be 
afforded by the State such special protection as may be 
suited to their needs.” They lay down the further pro- 
position “that the mental condition of these persons, and 
neither their poverty nor their crime, is the real ground of 
their claim for help from the State.” Both these pro- 
positions ought to command a universal assent. Lunacy 
im its various forms is not only a terrible individual 
calamity, but it also involves a danger to the community 








Our workhouses and gaols are filled with people whose 
minds were either never complete or have become 
unhinged. Both the pauperism and the crime are due to 
one cause—mental deficiency—and that being so, it is 
obviously convenient that people suffering from this 
calamity should be specially dealt with. Certain classes of 
the mentally deficient—as, for example, criminal lunatics — 
are already dealt with specialiy. There is also, of course, 
special provision for dealing with the property of lunatics, 
and we have all over the country idiot asylums, lunatic 
asylums, and private institutions for the reception of 
mental patients. There is, however, no genera] system of 
dealing with the mentally deficient as a class apart, and 
no general power nr | in the State to compel their 
segregation. 

The Commission proposes that “the State should have 
authority to segregate and to detain mentally defective 
persons under proper conditions and limitations, and on 
their behalf to compel the payment of contributions from 
relations who are able to pay for their support.” In order 
to carry out this recommendation it is proposed to create a 
central authority to be called the Board of Control, which 
would exercise a general supervision over the local 
authorities. These local authorities would be statutory 
Committees of County Councils, who would deal with all 
classes of the mentally defective. 

A study of the Report of the Royal Commission will 
convince any careful reader that if these recommendations 
were carried out there would be a very appreciable reduc- 
tion both in our prison and in our workhouse population. 
It is therefore quite conceivable that the cost of the 
machinery proposed by the Royal Commission would be 
more than paid for by the saving effected in the upkeep of 
prisons and workhouses. Even if this were not so, a duty 
rests upon this generation to face without flinching what- 
ever expenditure may have to be incurred in order to 
relieve future generations from a recurring and extending 
evil. By suitable methods it ought to be possible in a few 
generations to get rid almost entirely of our mentally 
defective population. By neglecting these precautions we 
are permitting it to expand. 

It is worth while to note that both the Majority and 
the Minority of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law 
heartily endorse the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Feeble-Minded. We therefore earnestly 
join in the appeal which has been made to the Government 
to deal in the present Session of Parliament with this 
nationally important subject. 

There is one other matter equally non-controversial with 
which Parliament might also deal during the present 
Session,—namely, the vagrancy problem. The Depart- 
mental Committee on Vagrancy, which reported in 1906, 
recommended that labour colonies should be established 
where the habitual vagrant can be detained and compelled 
to work. Vagrants are almost as much a class apart as 
the mentally deficient. They cannot be cured of their 
tramping propensities either by the whippings or brandings 
which were common in the Elizabethan period, or by the 
milder methods more suited to the feelings of the present 
generation. The only possible way of dealing with them 
is to place them under detention, and insist upon their 
working steadily. By establishing labour colonies we 
should relieve the country of the nuisance caused by the 
vagrant class, and should relieve our prisons and work- 
houses of a considerable fraction of their present population. 
The principle of labour colonies has now been fully accepted 
by public opinion, and there is no reason why Parliament 
should not deal with this matter without further delay. 





THE “STAR’S” BETTING TIPS. 


E do not think that any good purpose will be 
served by prolonging the discussion of the responsi- 

bility of the proprietors of the Star for the policy and 
action of that paper in the matter of betting and incite- 
ments to betting. We have expressed our mind on this 
subject quite plainly, and have stated what are the grave 
moral evils which must follow from speaking with two 
voices,—t.e., from men who regard betting as a grave evil, 
and incitements to betting as a vice, continuing to publish 
such incitements to betting in a newspaper which is under 
their control. In our opinion, such action is absolutely 
indefensible. We hold that incitements to poor men to 
bet are wrong; but we realise that there are plenty of 
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people who do not share our view, and who do not see any 
more harm in such incitements than in incitements 
to waste money in the purchase of quack medicines, 
spirits and cigars, empty novels, or other luxuries. We 
are not going to say that our view is so certainly the right 
view that any man who takes the opposite view must be 
wrong and an enemy of the human race, as we should of 
course all say of incitements to murder. Men have a right 
to their own opinion as to whether it is wrong or allowable 
to offer facilities and incitements to betting. What we do 
say is that it cannot be right in any circumstances for 
those who hold that betting is an evil in itself, and 
incitements to betting a grave moral offence, to supply 
facilities for betting, and to authorise the offering of 
ingenious forms of incitement to betting. Judged by 
whatever creed, sinning against a man’s own light must 
always be wrong. No doubt it is an exceedingly common 
form of wrongdoing, but that does not excuse it. If a 
man asks himself in regard to a particular action the 
question, “Am I doing right?” and can answer, “I see 
no harm in it,” he may be absolutely wrong in his self- 
acquittal, but at any rate he is not guilty of cant. If he 
has to answer his question, “My action is wrong,” and 
then continues to take that action, he stands self-con- 
demned. That apparently seems a very hard saying to a 
great many people, but it is one which no amount of 
sophistry can obscure. 

A large band of critics have told us, some in public and 
some in private, that if we realised what thoroughly good 
men the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families 
who own the Star are, we should feel exceedingly sorry for 
the action we have taken. Those who argue thus entirely 
mistake our attitude. We fully realise that the members of 
the families in question are good men, and have done noble 
public work. We most willingly and unfeignedly admit 
that in the matter of good works and private morals they 
tower head and shoulders above the editor and proprietor 
of the Spectator, and move on a moral plane infinitel 
above him. We write this not in irony, but in full 
sincerity. We have taken up this question, not because we 
do not recognise that the proprietors of the Star are in many 
matters thoroughly good and praiseworthy men, but because 
we do recognise it. There is, however, another matter which 
we recognise, but which our critics apparently do not, and 
that is that the essential sin is sinning against the light, 
and that is ten times worse fora good man to do wrong 
than for a man who is indifferent to or ignorant of moral 
questions. The world in general is quite right to exact a 
higher standard of action from men of good professions 
and intentions than from those who make little or no 
pretension to goodness. Christ exacted a standard from 
the young man of great possessions, and also of great 
professions, which He would not have exacted from a 
publican or a Roman centurion. 

We are not theologians or moral philosophers, but we 
presume that the condemnation of cant, which is the 
special mark of the purest form of Christianity, and seems 
to be instinctive in the human mind, is due to the fact that 
cant poisons goodness at the source, and gives an excuse 
which men are always ready and eager to take in the 
matter of compromises with evil. Whena man wants to 
do good in general, but to do a little evil “on the quiet,” 
or, as he might say, in the hope that good may come of it in 
the end, or a year or two hence, or in order to help Liberal 
principles, or to score off disagreeable political rivals who, 
as he believes, have a bad influence on public affairs, there 
is nothing so precious to him as to be able to point out 
that So-and-so, whom every one admits to be the best of 
men, claims a certain amount of accommodation for his 
bills in the Bank of Virtue. “The manager there is a 
reasonable man, and makes no objection if the bills are a 
little soiled.” Let us say, then, once again that we have 
undertaken the disagreeable task of speaking out, not 
because we think the persons of whom we have spoken are 
bad men, but because we recognise how good are their 
intentions, and as a rule how well they have carried them 
into practice. We know that it seems utterly topsy-turvy 
for the Spectator to reprove members of the Cadbury and 
Rowntree families on a point of morals; but, after all, 
what can we do,—unless, of course, we adopt the view 
that the persons in question can do no wrong and are 
above criticism ? 

Before we leave this part of our subject we may note 
that it has been said in a good many quarters that we have 





not really heard the true defence of the proprietors of the 


Star, and that if we knew it we should th : 

very differently. We can only say in ah rod ad. 
tion that the editor and manager of the Star, who since he 
waited for three weeks, we have the right to presume w , 
in communication with his proprietors, last week put forth 
a reasoned defence of their position at very great length 

Since no other defence has appeared, and as Mr. Parke’s 
defence has not been repudiated by the proprietors = 
must regard it as the official defence. We dealt with it 
last week, and will only say here that it was absolute] 

or The only attempt at argument was = 
attempt to show that the Spectator was acting from tainted 
motives. But even if this were true, how could it affect, 
the case? Assume our motives to be as evil as those 
described in another column by our correspondent Mr 

Norman, and the case against the proprietors of the Star 
would not be altered by one frair’s- breadth. Satan 
rebuking sin may be an amusing spectacle, but no sane 
man has ever yet argued that such rebuke turned sin into 
righteousness. To prove the Spectator the author of all 
wickedness can never make it right for people who abhor 
incitements to betting to incite to betting. 

A good deal of misapprehension seems to have 
incidentally arisen as to the Spectator’s own view in 
regard to betting. We will therefore shortly state that 
view. In this matter we adhere to the attitude which 
was adopted by the Spectator some forty years ago, and 
has constantly been maintained in these columns,—namely, 
that it is impossible to make out that there is anything 
wrong in betting or playing games for money per se. It 
is entirely a question of degree. For men to bet to excess 
—i.e., to gamble—is of course an evil, and an evil of a 
very serious kind, because gambling easily becomes a 
a and a very absorbing and degrading passion. 

or these reasons it is indeed arguable, though it is not 
an argument with which we agree, that betting so 
easily becomes a social vice that all betting must be 
regarded as not only ee but as vicious, and 
therefore ought to be forbidden by law. To put down 
all betting by law—that is, all wagering of money on 
chance—would be quite impossible. We are bound, 
indeed, in Burke’s words, to bear with inconveniences 
until they fester into crimes. It is, however, possible 
to prevent people from betting in public or offering 
incitements to and facilities for betting, and this the law 
already does, though unfortunately only partially. Betting 
in public places has festered into a crime. Owing to the 
terrible evils that flow from unrestrained gambling and 
betting, the law punishes most severely the keeping of 
public gaming-tables and betting in public places, and in 
fact, if not in words, the carrying on of the profession of a 
bookmaker. In such prohibition we believe the law to be 
absolutely justified; but it does not go far enough. So 
demoralising has betting proved to the poorer classes of the 
community, and so insidious are the appeals made to poor 
men to risk far more than they can afford, that we would 
deal most drastically with incitements to gambling on 
races. In our opinion, it is a piece of monstrous fatuity, 
nay, hypocrisy, on the part of the State to harry book- 
makers off the streets, and yet to allow the newspapers 
to flood not only our streets but our homes with 
incitements to betting. While a policeman is arresting 
a bookmaker at a street-corner, half-a-dozen newspaper 
boys may within a radius of a few yards be lawfully 
urging men to buy papers which notoriously are devoted 
to the spread of gambling, and are bought for no other 


purpose. 

What is the sense of enacting that “any person frequent- 
ing or loitering in streets or public places, on behalf either 
of himself or of any other person, for the purpose of book- 


making, or betting, or wagering, or agreeing to bet or 
wager, or paying or receiving or settling bets,” shall be 
subject to fine and imprisonment, while we permit the 
newspapers to provide the machinery under which the 
person above described carries on his work? The Street 
Betting Act of 1906 declares that “any constable may 
take into custody without warrant any person found com- 
mitting an offence under this Act, and may seize and 
detain any article liable to be forfeited under this Act.” 
Why is not a newspaper one of the “articles liable to be 
forfeited under this Act,” and why are the incitements 
to betting of the Press not to be regarded as incitements 
to commit an offence under this Act? The editor and 
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manager of the Star accused the Spectator last week of not 
having supported legislation against betting. We did not 
wish to appear egotistical in the matter, and therefore 
were reticent of comment, but perhaps it may be as well 
to point out that this was merely an attempt to create 
rejudice. We may remind our readers that the editor 
and proprietor of the Spectator was one of the spokes- 
men of a deputation which waited upon the Home 
Secretary some two or three years ago in regard to 
gambling incitements in newspapers. In the course 
of his remarks he dwelt specially upon the absurdity 
of prohibiting incitements to betting in public places, 
and yet allowing them in that most public place of all, 
the columns of a newspaper. We have never deviated 
from the opinion that the law should prohibit the 
publication of those forms of racing news which are, 
in fact, incitements to betting,—namely, tips and 
prophecies. We would indeed go further, and prevent 
what even the Manchester Guardian allows,—the publica- 
tion of the odds. If such an Act were passed, and were 
properly enforced, we should prevent the spread of a 
very great social evil, an evil which is increasingly 
demoralising our working population and injuring them 
morally as well as economically. It is possible that such 
legislation might kill a certain number of papers which 
exist purely as public gaming-tables, but we are bound 
to say that we should view such a result without the 
slightest feeling of regret. ‘“ Captain Coe” and his finals, 
and those who in other organs of the Press imitate him, or 
derive their ogee from him, would, as far as we are 
concerned, perish unwept and unsung. That to strike this 
really effective blow against betting would injure what we 
fully recognise is the perfectly legitimate, and, in our opinion, 
healthy and useful, sport of matching horses in racing, we 
cannot admit for an instant. No doubt a certain amount 
of rotten race meetings would come to an end; but that 
would be all to the good. Decent racing would continue, 
and continue in a very much improved condition. 

We talk a great deal nowadays of social reform; but, in 
our opinion, no social reform would be so beneficial as that 
which we advocate,—¢.e.,an Act to prohibit newspapers 
from turning themselves into gaming-tables. Practical 
statesmen will probably smile at our suggestion, and tell 
us that the thing is impossible, and that the Press is far 
too strong to allow itself to be muzzled in this manner. 
We do not agree. We believe that a good many of those 
newspaper proprietors who take the “ man-of-the-world ” 
view of betting and see no harm in it would in reality 
welcome a general prohibition of the publication of 
betting tips and information. Many of them have 
come to recognise that the publication of racing tips is 
reilly an incubus, and that if all newspapers were 
compelled to forgo such publication, and could only 
publish the results of races and descriptive articles in 
regard to them, the position of the Press in general would 
be far healthier than it is. We propose, then, that the 
present Government should take up the matter, and 
should extend the principle of the Street Betting Act— 
i.e., the prohibition of incitements to betting in public 
places—to the most public of all places, the columns of 
the newspapers. Such a Bill would, we believe, have the 
support of the best part of the community, and might be 
carried even in the teeth of the opposition of the Press. 
That opposition, however, we do not really dread. 








“GOOD COPY.” 

T is not an agreeable occupation for one publication to 
act as the censor of other publications, for in setting 
itself up in judgment upon its fellows it is in extreme 
danger of seeming to claim the credit for more virtue than it 
possesses. Having thought it our duty to protest against 
the action of those members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families who lend their support to one set of principles in the 
Daily News, and to quite a different set in the Star and other 
newspapers which incite to gambling, we would willingly 
refrain from drawing attention to the transgressions of any 
newspaper or magazine for along time to come. As ill-luck 
will have it, however, we feel that a protest is necessary in 
® new direction. A few weeks ago we should have been 


inclined to think that the article against which we are about 
to protest would be the subject of severe condemnation in 
other periodicals, but recent experience has caused us to 








doubt whether any other strong protest than our own will 
be made. It may be that newspapers are restrained from 
censuring the public action of great newspaper proprietors 
only by the sense of invidiousness to which we have referred; 
at all events, a general silence where condemnation by a united 
group would undoubtedly do much to purify the atmosphere 
of journalistic commerce has to be recognised as one of the 
facts of the situation. The article against which we wish to 
protest now is entitled “The Assassination of Plehve, by One 
of the Assassins,” and appears in the new number of the 
Strand Magazine. 

Before going any further we ought to remark that there is 
not a thought in what we have to say of denying that political 
assassins may sometimesact under great provocation; much less 
is there any notion of refusing sympathy to those who, being 
fit and able to govern themselves, aspire to the glorious posees- 
sion of liberty. Englishmen would be very blind indeed to the 
manner in which they wrung their own rights from capricious 
autocrats if they repudiated the sacred right of insurrection 
where nothing short of that would serve the great end in view. 
Again, we desire to say that our faith remains absolutely 
unshaken in the virtues of publicity. When an atrocious 
political crime is committed it is not merely inevitable but 
desirable that it should be fully reported. Whatever harm 
may be done by the publication of all the details, in inciting 
weak intellects to gain notoriety by some similar deed, is more 
than counterbalanced by the advantage of informing people 
of the tendencies at work in their midst, and of demonstrating 
the need to provide against them in the future, whether by the 
removal of genuine grievances or by the firm preservation of 
order. But there is another kind of publicity in which the 
most detestable crimes are laid bare, not in the interests of 
publicity as such, but for the purpose of turning them 
into “good copy.” In this case murder is given a 
halo of romance; the criminal’s inventiveness, or it may 
be his extreme daring, in carrying out his work, and in 
hoodwinking those who try to track him down, is presented 
in such a way that the sympathy of the reader is beguiled 
from its better judgment and finds itself actively engaged 
on the murderer's side. Even the coolest and sanest reader 
may suddenly become aware that he is almost hoping for the 
success of the plot so alluringly laid before him. On less 
steady brains the effect is simply disastrous. Either the 
reader is hopelessly betrayed into a bemused, sentimental, 
and illogical condonation of the appalling crime of assassina- 
tion, or the well-known fact that crime is imitative asserts 
itself in an intense degree, and he is tempted to emulate the 
deeds of the man who has been presented to him, if not as 
a hero, at all events in something like an heroic light. No 
doubt active imitation is caused only in rare cases; but the 
debasing of popular thought about assassins and assassina- 
tion is a very real possibility, and it can exert an incalculable 
influence for evil. The restraining hand of society on its 
weaker members would be relaxed, and the damnable doctrine 
would be entertained that something good could actually be 
founded upon the basis of assassination. If this kind of fatal 
debasement of popular ideas took place, there would certainly 
be an increase in crime through the employment of the most 
unbalanced minds as the agents of the slightly less un- 
balanced. Both in Russia and India, where assassination is 
thought of as legitimate by many persons whose intellectual 
force has outstripped their character, and who confuse 
murder and war, neurotic youths are employed by older and 
more cunning men to do the deed. Often the assassin acts 
under the threat of being himself assassinated. 

It is not easy to define in exact words the distinction 
between a proper publicity in writing of crime and the 
publicity which weakens the public conscience. But the dis- 
tinction is so transparent in practice that when a particular 
passage is quoted no man with a vestige of judgment or 
character could fail to perceive whether it did or did not cross 
the line. The article in the Strand Magazine is as clear'y as 
can be on the wrong side of the line, and the editor and the 
firm who publish it have accepted the grave responsibility for 
doing what we can only call an anti-social act. The article is 
“ good copy ”"—of course !—but a series of anti-social articles 
like this published far and wide in popular magazincs 
would do untold harm. The article is introduced in these 
words :— 


“The narrative which we are here enabled to set before our 
readers is unique and sensational in the highest degree. For the 
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first time the secrets of the Russian Revolutionary Party—the 
aims, methods, and characters of the terrible ‘ Fighting Organiza- 
tion ’—are revealed to the public by one of their own body. It 
is a real ‘human document,’ throwing a flood of light upon the 
inner history of one of the most sensational assassinations ever 
planned. It is difficult after reading it to avoid the reflection 
that these men and women, perpetrators though they were of 
wlat is commonly regarded as the vilest kind of murder, have 
scmething in them of the stuff of which, in better causes, 
heroes and martyrs are made. For obvious reasons, we are not 
able to divulge the writer’s name, but we have taken steps to 
satisfy ourselves of the absolute authenticity of his narrative.” 


The writer of the narrative—a self-confessed murderer, 
be it remembered—-describes his companions in the crime of 
assassinating Plehve, the Russian Minister of the Interior, 
in July, 1904. Here is his description of Dora Brilliant, a 
woman who lived with him, and who afterwards herself threw 
a bomb — 


“The silent, timid, modest Dora lived solely by her faith in the 
Terror. She loved the revolution, grieved at its failures, and, 
while recognizing the necessity of killing Plehve, feared this 
assassination. She could not reconcile herself to bloodshed—it 
was easier for her to die than to kill, and yet her perpetual prayer 
was that she might be allowed to throw one of the bombs. The 
key to this enigma lay tomy mind in the fact that, in the first 
place, she could not differentiate herself from her comrades and 
take what she considered to be the easier lot, leaving them the 
more difficult; in the second place, she considered it her duty to 
cross the threshold at which personal action in Terroristic acts 
begins. Terror, for her as for Kaliaeff, was coloured above all by 
the sacrifice of the Terrorist. This lack of harmony between her 
feelings and her conscience was a distinctively feminine trait in 
her character. The question of plans of action did not interest 
her; perhaps she had become somewhat disillusioned by her com- 
mittee work. Her days were spent in silence, in mute concentra- 
tion on the inner torment which possessed her. She rarely 
laughed, and even when she did her eyes remained stern and sad. 
For her the revolution was personified by Terror—the whole world 
was contained in the Fighting Organization. Perhaps the death 
of Pokotiloff, who had been her comrade, stamped her sad soul 
with still greater sadness. Sazonoff was young, healthy, and 
strong. The force of young life emanated from his sparkling eyes 
and ruddy cheeks. Quick-tempered, warm-hearted, with a gentle, 
loving nature, he made Dora’s quiet sadness still more evident by 
contrast. He believed in success and expected it. He also 
regarded Terroristic work above all as a personal sacrifice, as 
martyrdom. But he accepted this martyrdom gladly and calmly, 
as though he gave it no thought, just as he never thought of 
Plehve. He was a revolutionary of the old ‘ Will of the People’ 
type, and knew neither doubt nor hesitation. Plehve’s death was 
necessary for Russia, for the revolution, for the triumph of 
Socialism ; and before this necessity all moralizing to the effect 
that ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ paled into insignificance.” 

Again, in the description of the old woman Narova, an 
efficient member of this crazy and deluded group, we have this 
appeal to sentiment :— 

“All the members of the organization were, so to say, her 
children. She loved them all alike with a steady, gentle, warm 
love. She did not use endearing words, she did not comfort or 
encourage, she did not conjecture as to success or failure—but 
everyone who was near to her felt the inexhaustible flow of this 
great tender love.” 

We cannot quote from the exciting incidents which lead up 
to the tragedy, but will give one more example of the diaboli- 
cally false appeals to sentiment. Sikorsky, one of the 
assassins, is represented as speaking thus of Sazonoff, the 
actual murderer of Plehve, a few days later :— 

“* Do you know, I never saw anyone like him. He has such a 
loving heart, he is so hrave, so full of spiritual strength.—‘ Oh, 
what joy if we succeed! They have reigned long enough. If 
only you knew how [hate them! But what is Plehve? We must 
kill the Czar.’” 

We know all the excuses that may be made for the publica- 
tion of such articles as this. We have already anticipated 
some of them. But, in our opinion, it is not enough for an 
editor to say, as the editor of the Strand Magazine no doubt 
could say honestly enough, that he detests assassination every 
bit as much as we do. Itis not enough, in other words, to say 
that it is as useful to lay bare the innermost thoughts of 
assassins as to publish the details of their crimes. Every 
honest man knows in his heart whether such an article is or 
is not likely to make crime seem more or less detestable. 
Apurt from that argument, we may be told that in the stern 
competition of to-day it is necessary for such articles to be 
published if the magazine is not to fall behind in the race. 
This, of course, is just what we have been told, mutatis 
mutandis, in defence of the Star. There is only one 
answer to the argument. The proprietors and editor of every 
paper are truly responsible for what appears in it. If they 
recognise certain arts to be wrong but say they cannot live 











without them, they must of course expect to be judged 
as the quack and charlatan are judged; for these too can 
offer precisely the same plea for indulgence. 





WOMEN AS LETTER-WRITERS. 

it is difficult to say what qualities go to make a good 

letter-writer, but we think an exceptional capacity for 
intimacy is a sine qué non, The correspondents’ who boast 
that any one might read their letters are letter-writers whom 
few people care to read. Abandon is necessary to the best 
letter-writing ; discretion must be thrown to the winds with 
all argumentation and all attempts at eloquence. A letter 
should be a letter, not a signed article with “ Dear So-and-s5" 
stuck at the beginning. It must be a monologue, but it should 
never be a treatise. A letter-writer should, while his letter. 
paper is before him, regard the world as a show, and must 
endeavour to make his correspondent see the scene, whether 
it be grave or gay, from his standpoint. The gay, however, 
should prevail. The primary object of a letter is to enter. 
tain. Love-letters, of course, belong to another category. 
They are not exactly letters; they are records of love-making, 
By rights they should never see the public light. Since, 
however, the public insists on seeing them, they should form 
a part of an epistolary anthology. 

But if any one wants to know how entertaining letters 
can be, let him buy a book lately published called “ Women 
as Letter-Writers,” selected and edited by Ada M. Ingpen 
(Hutchinson and Co., 5s. net). The collection here brought 
together covers over four centuries, and is amusing from 
the first page to the four hundred and forty-fourth of 
somewhat close print. There are not enough love-letters, 
and those there are hardly deserve the name, although they 
undoubtedly do deserve to be read. The first we come to is 
by Dorothy Osborne, and we think Sir William Temple must 
have thought it a little cold, staunch as her devotion was 
to prove through seven years of an arduous courtship. All 
passion is here subordinated to sense. She wishes, she admits, 
for the world’s good opinion. She wishes to be considered to 
contemplate marriage with due, but not undue, regard to 
worldly wisdom. It is all very well, she says, to tell her that 
the opinion of the wor!d is of no account. “Inever knew any 
one so satisfied with their own innocence as to be content the 
world should think them guilty.” “’Tis much easier, sure, 
to get a good fortune than a good husband; but whosoever 
marries without any consideration of fortune shall never be 
allowed to do it out of so reasonable an apprehension; the 
whole world (without any reserve) shall pronounce they did it 
merely to satisfy their giddy humour. Besides, though you 
imagine ’twere a great argument of my kindness to con- 
sider nothing but you, in earnest I believe “twould be an 
injury to you. I do not see that it puts any value upon men 
when women marry them for love (as they term it); ‘tis not 
their merit, but our folly, that is always presumed to cause 
it; and would it be any advantage to you to have your 
wife thought an indiscreet person?” The lady is frank, 
at any rate. More than a hundred years later we have 
another love-letter. Mary Wollstonecraft writes to Gilbert 
Imlay, and sparks of real feeling still glow among 
the ashes of a then topical sentimentalism. She calls 
her lover before her mind’s eye, “but it is not thy money- 
getting face” that appears. “No; I have thy honest 
countenance before me—relaxed by tenderness ; a little—little 
wounded by my whims; and thy eyes glittering with sympathy 
5 eee a delicious tear trembles in my eye that would be 
all your own, if a grateful emotion directed to the Father of 
nature, who has made me thus alive to happiness, did not 
give more warmth to the sentiment it divides.” After these 
effusions we long for Mrs. Browning. Her name is in the 
“ Contents,” but when we turn to the page—we find one 
letter about “ Aurora Leigh”! 

If we do not find much .about love, however, in these 
feminine letters, we have some entertaining comments upon 
marriage. This from Mary Lamb to Sarah Stoddart is 
characteristic. How often she seems to write with her 
brother’s pen :-—“ I think I should like to have you always to 
the end of our lives living with us; and I do not know any 
reason why that should not be, except for the great fancy you 
seem to have for marrying, which after all is but a hazardous 
kind of an affair; but, however, do as you like; every man 
knows best what pleases himself best. I have known many single 
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1d have liked in my life (if it had suited them) for 

a busband: but very few husbands have I ever ‘wished was 

ine, which is rather against the state in general; but one 

= js disposed to envy wives their good husbands. So much 
- marrying—but, however, get married, if you can.” 

The Godwin family were great letter-writers. : Oddly 

enough, they were in this particular injured by cultivation. 
Qld Mrs. Godwin, the wife of a poor Dissenting minister and 
the mother of the philosopher, though her spelling is weak 
and her grammar faulty, wrote with a point and frankness 
which are delightful. The reader is deeply and instantly 
interested in her concerns. How anxious she was, poor 
soul, about a tiresome son, who “ seems according to what 
Ican learn to be poorer for y* £44 I have given him than he 
was before he had it,” for even now “he can’t neither board 
nor clothe Harriot,” who is “ gone to service somewhere in the 
country.” Harriot, we read, wished to go “to her Aunt 
Barker's ” in London, and it is a matter for thankfulness she 
was not able to do so, since “she had better begin low than be 
puff up with pride now and afterwards become low.” F Her 
wish to go to London does her no credit. “London is the 
place where girls go too for services to get better wages than 
they can in the country, but I know the reason is her is given 
up to pride and sensuality and well know where y* will lead to 
and all that tread in the same steps.” Her son “ Natty” too 
gives her some anxiety. He desires to marry a very suitable 
person, apparently with a little money. “ He has made one 
attempt but she was pre-engaged and I don’t know another 
in the world I should like so well, so most likely he must 
remain a servant all his days. Providence ought to be sub- 
mitted to.” Of the philosopher son she seems very fond, and 
she sends love to his wife and presents to his children, though 
it troubles her that he will not go to hear “ good Mr. Sykes” 
preach. Will he not consider how grievous is his apparent 
ungodliness® “Think with yourself, if you were in his place, 
and in your mother's that loves you, and at the same time highly 
values Mr. Sykes, who in nfany respects is the very Image of 
your dear father, for friendliness and wish to do everybody 
good.” Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley was a granddaughter 
of this lady, and certainly no instance of literary atavism. 
When she speaks of herself as “ drearily young for one so lost 
as |”—writes of Shelley as “a superior being among men, a 
bright planetary spirit enshrined in an earthly temple,” and 
of her life as “ very monotonous as to outward events; yet 
how diversified by internal feeling! ”—exclaims: “ How often, 
in the intensity of grief, does one instant seem to fill and 
embrace the universe!”—and speaks of a great friend as 
“joined in misery,” and therefore “joined in life,” we 
long for the Dissenting minister’s wife without education 
or affectation, and drilled into simplicity by poverty and 
thirteen children. 

On the whole, we think that the letters of the literary 
women are the most charming in the book (unless we 
count Mrs. Carlyle as an exception), despite the fact 
that the greatest among them, George Eliot, was a dull 
correspondent. Miss Austen, too, should have been a perfect 
letter-writer, but, judging by the few specimens which have 
come down to us, she was not. A spirited account of the 
publication of “ Pride and Prejudice” which affords some 
insight into her character is, however, quoted by Mrs. Ingpen. 
“I must confess,” we read, “that I think her [Elizabeth] as 
delightful a creature as ever appeared in print, and how I 
shall be able to tolerate those who do not like her at least I 
do not know.” Fanny Burney when she writes about 
Court manners, Mary Howitt about Quaker customs, and 
Lady Caroline Lamb when she writes of herst¢lf are in- 
imitable, Fanny Burney describes to a friend how at Court 
one must never cough, nor sneeze, nor blow one’s nose, nor 
proclaim by word or gesture any discomfort of any descrip- 
tion. If a pin-prick brings tears to your eyes, or “if the 
blood should gush from your head you must let it 
gush; if you are uneasy to think of making such a blurred 
appearance, you must be uneasy, but you must say nothing 
about it.” The advice reminds us of Mrs. Barbauld’s account 
oi a sermon preached in Geneva. “ At proper periods of the 
discourse the minister stops short, and turns his back to you, 
in order to blow his nose, which is a signal for all the congre- 
gation to do the same.” Mary Howitt’s naive wish to keep to the 
Quaker's dress because it is becoming is told with a simplicity 
that is not altogether unconscious, and illustrates the natural 
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frugality of the literary spirit which cannot bear to waste 
“ copy ”:—“ Why, dear Anna, if thou feelst the disadvantage 
and absurdity of Friends’ peculiarities, dost thou not abandon 
them? William has done so, and really lam glad. He is a 
good Christian, and the change has made no difference in him, 
except for the better, as regards looks. I am amazed now 
how I could advocate the ungraceful cut of a Friend’s coat; 
and if we could do the same, we should find ourselves 
religiously no worse, whatever Friends might think. I never 
wish to be representative to any meeting, or to hold the office 
of clerk or sub-clerk. All other privileges of the Society we 
should enjoy the same. But I am nervous on the subject. I 
should not like to wear a straw bonnet without ribbons; it 
looks so Methodistical ; and with ribbons, I again say, I should 
be nervous. Besides, notwithstanding all his own changes, 
William likes a Friend's bonnet. In all other particulars of 
dress, mine is just in make the same as everybody else's. 
Anna Mary I shall never bring up in the payment of the tithe 
of mint and cummin; and I fancy Friends are somewhat 
scandalised at the unorthodox appearance of the little maiden. 
As to language, I could easily adopt that of our countrymen, but 
think with a Friend's bonnet it does not accord; and I like con- 
sistency.” Again, we see the same professional feeling when she 
recalls to her sister how they first read “ Lalla Rookh” :—“ And 
dost thou remember our first reading of ‘Lalla Rookh’? It 
was on a washing day. We read and clapped our clear- 
starching, read and clapped, read and clapped and read again, 
and all the time our souls were not on this earth. Ay, dear 
Anna, it was either being young or being unsurfeited which 
gave such glory to poetry in those days.” 

Lady Caroline Lamb enables us in two letters to make a 
complete sketch of her personality. “I thank God,” she 
begins, “being born with all the great names of England 
around me. I value them alone for what they dare do, and 
have done; and I fear nobody except the devil, who certainly 
has all along been very particular in his attentions to me, 
and has sent me as many baits as he did Job.” Her child- 
hood was troublous. “I was ordered by the late Dr. Ware 
neither to learn anything nor to see any one, for fear the 
violent passions and strange whims they found in me should 
lead to madness.” Therefore “I wrote not, spelt not; but 
I made verses, which they all thought beautiful: for myself, 
I preferred washing a dog, or polishing a piece of Derbyshire 
spar, or breaking in a horse, to any accomplishment in the 
world. Drawing-room (shall I say with-drawing-room, as 
they now say P), looking-glasses, finery, or dress-company for 
ever were my abhorrence. I was, I am, religious; I was 
loving (?), but I was and am unkind.” Here is a list in order 
of procedure of how well Lady Caroline Lamb loved her 
friends and herself :—‘ William Lamb first, my mother 
second, Byron third, my boy fourth, my brother William 
fifth, my father and godmother sixth; my uncle and aunt, my 
cousin Devonshire, my brother Fred (myself), my cousins next, 
and last, my petit friend, young Russell, because he is my 
aunt’s godson; because when he was but three I nursed him; 
because he has a hard-to-win, free, and kind heart; but chiefly 
because he stood by me when no one else did.” On all this 
comes the curious comment: “The only noble fellow I ever 
met with is William Lamb.” Space forbids us to quote Mrs. 
Carlyle’s description of how Leigh Hunt kissed a strange lady 
who came to tea and fluttered him off his weak head. Itisa 
commonplace to say that letter-writing is a lost art, a 
commonplace which is contrary to common-sense. There will 
always be good letters written while science fajls to annihilate 
distance, while men and women have time and friends, and 
while the great forces of altruism and egoism keep us 
interested in each other and in ourselves. 





THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 

T does not happen often that we get in England so 
prolonged a series of thunderstorms as those of the 
early part of the past week. Monday in some parts 
of the country, and Tuesday in others, were days of 
practically continuous storms, with hardly an interval 
between the passing of one storm and the coming of 
another. A great deal of damage, naturally, is reported 
from many places. Chimney-stacks struck, the iron girders 


of buildings twisted into all kinds of shapes, the roofing 
ripped off a church, telephone-wires fused, switchboards 
set on fire, electric bells ringing all through a town, horses 
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and cuttle killed in the field,—these are only a few of the 
incidents of the storm, which seems to have been heaviest 
in the northern parts of Kent, the Evesham district, and 
Salisbury Plain. A young girl in charge of two children, 
sheltering under a tree on Chislehurst Common, was struck 
by lightning and killed,—one of those dreadful instances of 
the sort of personal touch with which lightning seems to 
select its victim, for though one child is reported to have been 
thrown down, neither, apparently, was injured. There are 
many instances, of course, of this strange selection, due in most 
cases, probably, to some accident of clothing. There is a 
well-remembered case which happened some years ago at 
Cambridge, when three young men were walking across an 
open space of ground, and the middle one of the three was 
struck dead, while the others were untouched. The inquest 
showed that the young man who was killed had nails in his 
boots, whereas the 6thers were wearing boating-shoes. 


Not all the curious incidents of a great thunderstorm, of 
course, come to be reported. If a collection could be 
made of examples of the freakish way in which lightning 
behaves during a severe electric disturbance, it would make 
fascinating reading. An odd power which lightning appears 
to possess is that of hurling bodies from one place to 
another without otherwise damaging them. It seems to deal 
a tremendous buffet, like an irresistible gust of wind. There 
have been numbers of instances reported this week of men 
thrown down on the ground, or hurled across a room, but not 
hurt in other ways. There was a case a year or two ago of an 
old man who was hurled out of his cottage door; the lightning 
seemed to come in and throw him out, as it was described 
afterwards. The way of lightning with a tree is one of the 
strangest of all. <A tree that has been struck is a familiar 
sight, though few have the good fortune to see the blow 
actually fall; few, perhaps, who see it can tell others what 
they saw. Two years ago the writer asked an old labourer to 
describe what happened when a tall ash-tree in a field close by 
his cottage was struck. Apparently he was in his garden and 
saw the tree struck, but he could not say what happened. 
All that he knew was that there was a terrible noise; he 
never wanted to hear such a noise again, he said. Yet 
there must have been a good deal to see too. The tree 
was riven almost to the earth,so that you could see the 
sky through great gaps in it, and the bark was blown clean 
off the stem; there were great shards and slices of bark lying 
twenty and thirty yards away from the bole all round the 
tree. Possibly what happens, in the case of a tree struck in 
this way, is that the heat of the lightning turns the sap of the 
tree into steam, and the steam suddenly generated between 
the wood and the bark blows the bark off like a boiler 
bursting. 


The length of time during which the storms lasted on 
Monday and Tuesday must have made a large number of 
travellers familiar with the rather uncomfortable experience of 
being in the middle of a severe thunderstorm in a train. It 
was a curious sensation, travelling on the London and South- 
Western Railway on Tuesday, to find not only one, but two, 
and possibly three, separate storms going on at once down 
the line. On each side of the railway in the distance there 
were flashes of lightning followed by thunder after a con- 
siderable interval, while immediately above the train, just 
as if the storm were racing down the line with the engine, 
the lightning and the crash of thunder were simultaneous. 
Except under a corrugated-iron roof in a heavy _hail- 
storm, there can be few noisier places than a railway 
carriage with thunderclaps crashing immediately above 
the chimney-pots. The lightning, too, has a rather dis- 
comfiting way of apparently darting straight through the 
carriage. With so much metal about the engine and the 
coaches, a train would seem to be naturally attractive to 
lightning ; but how many instances are there of a train being 
struck? Perhaps the absence of metal pointing upwards 
accounts for the immunity of railway rolling-stock. One of 
the most dangerous situations of any kind of travelling in a 
storm is that of troops marching along a road with rifles. 
There have been several remarkable experiences of this kind 
on Salisbury Plain; and Wednesday's papers report a 
fearful lightning-flash in Germany, when the 177th Infantry 
Regiment, marching to camp at Kdénigsbriick, was struck, 
and out of two squads three men were killed and fifteen 
injured. 





a 

The phenomena of thunderstorms have been the subject of 
much study in America. In an interesting and comprehensive 
summary of recent work entitled “ Descriptive Meteorology” 
(Appleton, 12s. 6d.), Dr. Willis Moore, Chief of the United 
States Weather Bureau, divides thunderstorms into three 
classes. First, there are sporadic thunderstorms, “ apparently 
caused by special regions of warm air dotting the large areas 
of high pressure and clear sky.” Second, there are storms that 
occur “in regions of southerly winds south-east or north-east of 
the central ‘low,’ caused probably by the deflection of these 
surface winds upward by hills or shore lines, or by their 
convergence toward the head of a bay, conditions that 
stimulate the formation of large cumulus clouds.” Third are 
“those that occur south or south-west of the low center and 
are located on the front or advancing edge of an extensive 
mass of cooler or drier, and therefore denser air, which jg 
slowly descending from the upper atmosphere and under. 
running or lifting up the warmer and moister air in front of 
it. These latter,” we are told, “are the most intense of all 
thunderstorms.” But if thunderstorms can be classified, they 
are still not thoroughly understood. We do not yet know 
what are the exact conditions which lead to a discharge of 
electricity, in the form of a lightning-flash, from cloud to 
cloud or from cloud to earth. We cannot reproduce thunder 
and lightning in a laboratory. We do not know what is the 
origin of the electrification manifested in a storm. Dr 
Willis Moore suggests that it is possible that among minor 
processes at work are friction, the discharge of vapours from 
volcanoes, chemical activity and induction; but he believes 
that at present experiment is best direeted, first, to the theory 
that the outer atmosphere of the earth is comtinually being 
bombarded or “ ionised ” (a word presumably derived from the 
Greek ton, an arrow) by electrified corpuscles or electrons 
issuing. Second, he recommends the theory that electric 
separation is produced by the breaking up of large raindrops 
into smaller ones by an up-rusbing current of air. But, 
generally speaking, we must admit that we know very little 
about the whole process. 

Except for the loss of life and damage to property, the 
storms we have just had will do a great deal of good. Rain 
was badly needed for crops and gardens. But in one respect 
the date of the storm was almost the unluckiest that could 
have been chosen in the year. The beginning of the second 
week in June is the date when, as a rule, young partridges are 
hatched out; probably more broods are hatched during the 
period June 7th-12th than during the rest of the year. And, 
unfortunately, heavy rain is terribly destructive to the young 
birds. If the parents have time, they generally try to get 
their little chicks to the hedges or under cover when thunder- 
showers come on; but that is impossible, of course, with a 
nest in process of hatching, and in many places, in very large 
fields, for instance, or on exposed ground, there is no cover to 
which the birds can go in any case. The result is that the 
chicks are caught in the rain, or in flooded furrows and 
ditches, and drowned in hundreds. Whether this has actually 
happened as a consequence of the storm it is impossible at 
the time of writing to discover; it must be hoped that the 
low-lying ground has not come off so badly as it seemed likely 
it would. There is always a sense of extra misfortune when 
the partridges lose their broods, if only because the birds are 
such excellent parents. The cock is every whit as careful and 
trustworthy as the hen, and waits by the hen when the eggs 
are chipping, to take charge of and brood over each little 
chick as it leaves the egg. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—>—_——. 


THE BRITISH ARMY IN A EUROPEAN WAR. 
[To rue Epiror or tne “Spxcrator.”’) 
Srr,—It may be remembered that a party of French military 
experts and writers paid us a visit last year at the invitation 
of a Committee of the British Press in order to witness our 
Territorial Army at work. Last autumn General Langlo's 
—a most distinguished soldier and well-known military 
writer—published an account of his impressions of this visié 
in the Revue Militaire Générale. An English translation of 
this study has now been produced in pamphlet form (“The 
British Army in a European War,” Hugh Rees, 1s. 6d. net) 
and as it is the outcome of the action of a portion of our Press, 
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we may presume it will be fuirly widely read, especially by those 
who form the subject of it. General Langlois divides his article 
4. three parts:—(I.) “A Week with the Territorial Force”; 
into t P , me ann nee 
(IL) “The British Armyin 1909”; (111) The Entente Cordiale. 
Part II. we can dismiss at once. It consists of an exposition 
of the present situation in Europe, of a masterly summary of 
our military system as it existed at the time of the author's 
visit, with a succinct narrative of the various Army reforms 
that have taken place since the South African War. Beyond 
congratulating the writer upon his grip of a most com- 
plicated subject, I do not feel culled upon to say much upon 
this part of his essay. Weare naturally not so interested in 
it as probably are his countrymen, for whom it was written 
and to whom it presents something new. There is, however, 
one main idea underlying his very generous praise of the 
efforts we have made as a nation to equip ourselves with a 
suitable Army—to my mind a natural idea—to which I 
must allude. It is to be found on p. 46 :— 

« At the same time, the traditional dislike of the nation for the 

system of compulsory service for all citizens has been respected. 
The task of reform was therefore truly difficult ; it has been accom- 
plished with all the success possible under the voluntary system, as 
Lord Roberts himself, though an advocate of compulsory service, 
has recognised.” 
The italics are mine. This reservation covers so much that 
for our own sake it should not have been hidden away in the 
text. It should have been blazoned in capital letters on the 
cover of the work. Then it might act as a prophylactic 
against the mentally anaesthetic atmosphere of some of what 
follows. 

I am not here much concerned with Part I. This is a 
narrative of the visit amplified by remarks upon the troops 
and their tactical exercises which the author witnessed. As 
a business nation we ought to be more concerned in ascer- 
taining the points with which General Langlois has to find 
fault than those which he praises, and should differentiate 
between what he can give a really valuable opinion upon from 
that of which no man, least of all a foreigner, could possibly 
judge of in such a short inspection. It is indeed gratify- 
ing to find that he had so much to praise; but we 
must remember that General Langlois was a guest, a brother 
in arms, and a member of a friendly and most courteous 
nation. His visit could only have allowed of a cursory glance, 
and of the most superficial estimate of many things which 
are not on the surface, but which are militarily of the utmost 
importance. It is not suggested that anything was hidden 
from him, or that the exercises which he saw were what is 
known colloquially as “eyewash”; but to watch troops 
maneuvring, or to mspect them in what was after all a 
holiday camp for many of them, is emphatically not going to 
the root of things. As an example of what I mean, it is 
one thing to see a “fine body of men” wearing uniform and 
to hear them firing blank ammunition at a sham fight: it is 
another thing to know how many of those who gaily pull 
trigger on cartridge can shoot decently or have been even 
partially trained in musketry. The General certainly places 
his finger upon a sore spot when alluding to the Territorial 
Artillery, but the present writer would prefer to be guided by 
the opinion of Colonel Lonsdale Hale on that subject. He 
also alludes favourably to the authority of the officers over the 
men and their different social rank; he compares their 

initiative with that of the Regulars to the detriment of 
the latter; he talks of the large number of the officers who 
have been officers in the Regular Army, and of the happy 
results of the County Associations; he again compares the 
Territorials favourably with the Regulars owing to the 
superior moral of men who have no mercenary motives in 
serving. Without wishing to damp ardour in the slightest, 
I must say that I do not value the General's opinions upon 
these subjects one jot whether they are favourable or the 
reverse. The point I wish to make is that there is far more 
danger to us in being lulled by unduly favourable reports 
than in being ruffled by unjust strictures. Upon all these 
matters I should prefer to have the anonymous plébiscite 
of the whole of the Regular officers now serving with the 
Territorial Force. They are the men behind the scenes, 
and their judgment would be of value. General Langlois's 
impressions are not. 

It is to the last portion of the book, however, that most of 
us will instinctively turn first. A clue to the general tone 
of Part III. is given in the first lines of the author's 








introduction, with which it should be read: “ Between two 
nations, an understanding is not an affair of sentiment, but 
of interests.” It is in this businesslike spirit that General 
Langlois treats the whole question of the value of our Army 
to France and the value of a French Alliance to us. Without 
saying anything to exacerbate existing international relations, 
he describes the political situation in plain language. He 
naturally faces the problem from the French point of view, 
which makes his opinion fresh and of special interest to us, 
but at the same time he does not omit to regard it also with 
our eyes, and to weigh up the value of the Entente to both 
nations. 

From this analysis it is clear that the French—as represented 
by General Langlois—only consider the Entente between the 
two countries to be of value in case of an attack by Germany 
if we can send the greater part of our Expeditionary Force 
across the Channel to their assistance. He points out that 
though our insular position protects us from an invasion on a 
very large scale, it does not protect us in every contingency 
from a dangerous invasion unless we are allied with France. 
By means of such an Alliance Germany would be fighting 
with Great Britain and France at the same time, and could 
not afford to detach Regular troops from the decisive point— 
the French frontier—for such a diversion as an invasion of 
these islands. Thus an Alliance is for us a measure of 
insurance, and the price we have to pay for it is to send a 
force to our ally’s aid, and—what must not be forgotten—to 
despatch it within two weeks of mobilisation. In such a 
contingency General Langlois considers that the portion of 
the Regular Army left at home, together with the whole 
Territorial Force, would be ample to prevent fear of any 
invasion that Germany would be likely to attempt. In this 
statement comes the point of the Gencral’s estimate of the 
value of the Territorial Force; but he either does not agree 
with, or has forgotten, Napoleon’s equation of the relative 
value of the trained soldier and the volunteer. The actual 
figures he assumes are that five Regular divisions would be 
engaged on the Continent. 

So far all is clear, but the writer ignores the fact that the 
British Empire includes many possessions where trouble is 
threatening even now in peace, and would at once break out 
sporadically were Britain engaged in a great conflict. It 
would be an insult also to our possible enemy to suppose that 
she would not do her best to engineer such trouble for us. 
Let us suppose, then, that while Great Britain and France 
were at war with Germany risings in India and E rypt called 
for reinforcements of troops from the Mother-country. What 
troops could we send? This question does not at all vitiate 
General Langlois’s argument, but shows, I think, that as far 
as we are concerned his horizon is limited. He considers the 
problem as being one concerning France and Great Britain. 
It concerns France and the British Empire. 

The solution is foreshadowed in what is mentioned on 
p- 63 about an Imperial Army; but even then, can the local 
forces of the other portions of our Empire be sent oversea 
when those in the home country cannot? Some efforts have 
been made, I believe, in the direction of a solution of this 
difficulty since General Langlois’s visit. It is perhaps early 
to speak of their scope, but their tendency must be in the 
direction of an alteration of the original constitution of the 
Territorial scheme. In spite of this omission to consider the 
full bearings of the problem before this country, General 
Langlois’s essay shovld most emphatically be read. It is 
itself a wholesome corrective to those of us who still dream of 
an “isolation” of which the “splendour” has now disappeared 
— if it ever existed—and to those who believe in a short-sighted 
selfishness of which the myopia is by far the worst part; but 
every man who reads this pamphlet should also read General 
Homer Lea’s book, “ The Valor of Ignorance,” as a corrective, 
for the pamphlet may encourage a tendency towards a 
complacency which is already dangerous.—I am, Sir, &c., 


[Both General Langlois and “ Z.” seem to forget that France 
through her understanding with us is insured against a very 
grave peril. If we stood neutral in a war between France 
and Germany, Germany would command the sea, and could 
use her great fleet of commercial steamships to transport 
large bodies of troops to the French coasts, and thus invade 
France at two or more places at once. With Britain as the 
ally of France the boot is on the other leg. The Entente is 
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worth quite as much to France by way of insurance as it 
is to us. Possibly we shall be told that Germany, however 
secure in the command of the sea, would never run the risk 
of invading France by a sea-borne expedition. Those who 
argue thus forget that it is quite possible that after the first 
three weeks of war a condition of stalemate might result 
on the Eastern frontier. In that case the need for Germany 
to carry the war into France by some other means would 
become so imperative that, if she commanded the sea—as she 
would if we were neutral—she would be sure to use her naval 
power to strike her enemy in the rear, and possibly also on 
the south flank. It is essential for the safety of France that 
if war comes Germany shall not command the sea. But it is 
an understanding with Britain which alone can prevent this 
dreaded consummation.—Eb, Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—~>—_——_ 
THE “STAR'S” BETTING TIPS. 
[To Tux Eprror or THE “‘Sprcraror.’’] 

S1r,—I observe with considerable interest that the Spectator 
has taken to lecturing Messrs. Cadbury and Fry upon the 
evils of “cant and hypocrisy.” I have wondered, in my seven 
years’ reading of the Spectator, how soon a campaign of this 
kind would begin,—Satan always ends by rebuking sin. But 
your attacks upon the Cadbury and Fry families give me an 
opportunity for saying something which I have thought for 
years. In my honest and conscientious judgment, the 
Spectator is the most canting paper in England. It repre- 
sents the vilest section in England,—the licensed immoralist 
middle class so well exposed in Ludwig Thoma’s “ Champions 
of Morality.” In seven years the Spectator to my knowledge 
has never put forward a single noble principle; it has never 
supported one noble cause either for honest or dishonest 
motives,—except in the Silberrad scandal. In the case of 
oppressed races, the Spectator, with the most offensive 
hypocrisy, has criticised foreign nations and abused English 
reformers. President Roosevelt, who has spent one week in 
Egypt, has found truth; Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who has spent a 
lifetime in Egypt, is ignorant of all Egyptian matters. That 
is the attitude of the Spectator. I assert that the editor, in 
conveying such a point of view, is presenting what he knows 
to be false. The Spectator has opposed every proposal for 
alleviating the hardships of the poor. A recent article 
proudly maintained that honest men were quite justified in 
refusing to employ criminals, the consequence being to 
lrive a one-crime offender into a life of crime. That is 
1 nice ideal to preach! The violent opposition to old- 
age pensions, combined with your support to Lord Cromer’s 
£50,000 grant (Lord Cromer’s last act in Egypt being 
to order the erection of gallows for men who had not 
then been tried), shows that the editor is ultra-reactionary, 
and that worst of men, a toady. The series of slanders on 
Socialism and Socialists circulated by the “respectable” 
Spectator have often made me reluctant even to touch the 
paper. I have to read it as a professional duty,—it is the 
task which I dislike most in the week. Socialism must have 
something humane and noble in it, otherwise it would not 
meet with bitter misrepresentation and deliberate distortion 
nt your hands. The Star and the Daily News try, at any 
rate, to improve the public mind upen certain humanitarian 
and progressive proposals. Humanitarianism stinks in the 
nostrils of the editor of the Spectator. Every filthy and cruel 
sport has had the Spectator’s unflinching support. Every 
act of Governmental blackguardism has been upheld by the 
Spectator, its only regret being that eight people could not be 
hanged instead of four (Denshawai, &e., &c.) In its denuncia- 
tions of Indian anarchism, not a syllable has appeared to hint 
that anarchism may be caused by oppression. Mr. Frederic 
Mackarness’s pamphlet on Indian police torture has been 
ignored in your columns. Letters are continually suppressed 
which may happen to contain inconvenient facts. The whole 
paper is one mass of sham and deceit. The Spectator repre- 
sents every degraded interest in human life. “A New Way 
of Life” was a subtle appeal to selfishness. The Spectator is 
suspicious of any proposal of new taxation, lest the pockets of 
its readers should be hit. In reality, it urges the claims of 
every interest except that of humanity. It prefers cruelty to 
mercy, lying to truth, dishonour to honour, fraud to honesty, 
a system which encourages the “white slave traffic” to the 








economic freedom of women,—indeed a damn 
of atrocious principles.—I am, Sir, &., — catalogue 
4n Hyde Park Mansions, W. OC. H. Norway 
P.S.—I have taken a copy of this letter in anticipation et 
its suppression. 
[No comment could do justice to this letter. We hay, 
printed it exactly as it reached us, but there are obvious sli ‘ 
in the second and sixth lines,—i.e., “Fry” for “ Rowntree,” We 
should be glad if Mr. Norman would give us some examples 
of the letters which are continually suppressed because the 
contain inconvenient facts.—Ep. Spectator. | ’ 





[To rue Eprror or tux “ Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Lost in a fog of words, most of your correspondent; 
seem to have missed the point, which is surely this,—eithe; 
the Star can exist without its racing tips or it cannot. If i 
can, it is most discreditable to its proprietors (with their 
avowed principles) to continue them fora day. If it cannot 
it is entirely inconsistent of members of the Society of Friends 
to own such a paper. In days not far distant our Society 
enjoined the most conscientious rectitude and restraint in 
business affairs. It would have discouraged blatant adver. 
tisement, and would not only have reprobated “ fighting 
the world with worldly weapons,” but have gone further. 
It would have felt impelled to take the necessary steps 
to end (what was from its point of view) a scandal, 
and failing this, to dissociate itself from “the incriminated 
families.” They would undoubtedly have been “ dealt with” 
at their monthly meetings, and, should they have fuiled to 
yield to faithful admonition, have been quite possibly “ dis. 
owned.” But we live in more liberal days, and though the 
Society cannot even now approve of any of its members 
making money by what their apologist calls “an _ illicit 
margin,” I do not think the families concerned are in any 
danger now. Friends used to be encouraged to suffer for 
their principles. Some of them, I fear, are allowed to-day to 
make money in spite of them. The truth is, our Society is 
becoming more and more a body holding the most advanced 
political opinions, and there is a growing danger that we may 
condone such lapses from righteousness for the suke of the 
cause.—I am, Sir, &c., An OLD-FASHIONED FRIEND, 





[To tux Epitor or rug “Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—Mr. Parke in his letter to you of last week makes a 
personal reference to the World and to myself. I must there- 
fore ask for the hospitality of your columns in order to 
comment on his letter. 

It is obvious that to attempt a summary of the grave 
charges brought against Messrs. Cadbury by the World ina 
series of twenty-six articles would be to trespass on your 
good nature, and I shall therefore confine myself to dealing 
with two or three of the main points in Mr. Parke’s letter. 

It is unnecessary for me to reply to the personal attack 
made upon myself by Mr. Parke, except to say that it 
ill becomes Mr. Parke, one of the prime organisers of 
the shameful Chinese labour campaign, to refer to “the 
fertile and irresponsible mind” of myself or of any one 
else. Mr. Parke states that the columns of the World have 
been week by weck filled with travesties of fact in the cam- 
paign against Messrs. Cadbury. The World in its issue of 
this week has already requested Mr, Parke to point to one 
single travesty of fact in its charges against Messrs. Cad- 
bury. I can only repeat that challenge, and again state that 
every allegation was amply supported by authority. I am 
fully aware of the seriousness of the charges which the World 
has made against Messrs. Cadbury. It was only after long 
and anxious consideration that I decided, as a result of the 
Standard trial, to present to the public the full and damning 
case, and, although I have not the advantage of your agree- 
ment and support, I cannot but think that the failure of 
Messrs. Cadbury to make any reply is a proof of the truth of 
what was said in the World, and that in deciding to make 
this exposure I have performed a public service. 

At last, however, Messrs. Cadbury have employed the best 
pen at their disposal to do his best to obscure the issue. Even 
in this belated apology Mr. Parke, although he makes a direct 
reference to the World and myself, makes no attempt to refer 
to the specific and categorical questions that were put in the 
World to Messrs. Cadbury concerning their conduct in put 
chasing cocoa long after they knew it to be produced by the 
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a 
aid of slave labour. Messrs. Cadbury were asked by the 


World as long ago as last December :—(1) Whether they 
had attempted to buy out any of the planters in San Thomé 
and Principe. (2) Whether they purchased or manumitted 
or otherwise liberated any of the slaves on those islands. 
(3) Whether they offered any pecuniary inducement to 
the planters to improve the conditions of the slaves or 
to manumit them. (4) Whether they took any steps to 
alleviate the sufferings of the slaves on their long 
journey from their homes to the plantations. (5) Whether 
they or their agents provided the slaves with any 
medical attendance, education, or religious instruction 
on the islands. Until Messrs. Cadbury, or Mr. Parke, or 
the editor of the Daily News, or some other person connected 
with the Cadbury interest replies to those questions, the term 
to which Mr. Parke takes so much objection, “canting 
hypocrites,” must, in my opinion, continue to apply to the 
Cocoa Trust. 

Mr. Parke naturally does his best to obscure the issue, and 
makes the following amazing statement :— 

“Now Lord Winterton has discovered the way to a lateral attack. 

Do not bother about the policy of the Daily News, the Morning 
Leader, and the Star. Destroy their influence by blackening the 
character of their proprietors.” 
Apart from the admission contained in Mr. Parke’s letter that 
my paper has succeeded in destroying the influence of the 
“Cocoa Press,” a compliment which is the greatest that has 
ever been paid to the World, for no journal could do greater 
service than this, there is in Mr. Parke’s allegations not one 
vestige of justification. 

I have attacked the policy of all three papers. I have 
charged the Daily News and Messrs. Cadbury with gross 
hypocrisy because at a time when Messrs. Cadbury were pur- 
chasing slave-grown cocoa in San Thomé and Principe with a 
full knowledge of the facts they were bitterly attacking the 
Uniozist Government of 1900 and Lord Milner for having 
introduced a system of indentured labour into South Africa. 
Ihave charged them with having made a fierce onslaught on 
the late King of the Belgians and the Congo authorities for 
permitting forced labour in the Congo, while at the same time 
they were silent, or practically silent, over the equally 
abominable conditions in San Thomé and Principe. I have 
charged, and do charge, Messrs. Cadbury with asking man- 
kind to witness their greatness and goodness in conducting 
the Daily News on anti-gambling principles, while at the 
same time they control in the Star the greatest journalistic 
betting asset in London. 

“The real crime,” to quote Mr. Parke’s phrase, of the 
World in Mr. Parke’s eyes is that it was the first journal to 

expose the fact that the circulation of the Star is built up 
on the accuracy of its betting intelligence. Mr. Parke is a 
brilliant journalist ; shall I be going too far in saying that not 
even the weight of Mr. Parke’s pen could prevent the Star 
from losing two-thirds of its circulation ig its racing and 
betting news were withdrawn to-morrow? It could exist 
without Mr. Parke; it would droop indeed without “ Captain 
Coe.”—I am, Sir, &c., WINTERTON. 

House of Commons. 


[We feel obliged to allow Lord Winterton to reply to 
Mr. Parke, for Mr. Parke .attacked him by name in our 
columns. We cannot, however, open our columns to any 
further discussion of the points in regard to cocoa raised by 
Mr. Parke last week and now dealt with by Lord Winterton. 
Further controversy between them should be carried on in 
their respective newspapers. Should we receive next week 
any letters from those opposed to us which we should not 
think it fair to reject, we shall of course publish them. 
Otherwise we hope to bring this correspondence to an end 
with to-day’s instalments.—Ep. Spectator. } 





[To tus Eprror or tHe “Sprecrator.””] 
Str,—The upshot of the correspondence on the above subject 
seems to prove (1) that the publication of betting news is 
detrimental to the public interest; (2) that it is exceedingly 
difficult to omit it from a morning paper, and practically 
impossible to do so from an evening one. The conclusion 
reached is that when a proprietor shows by his action that he 
has the courage to risk loss by omitting the objectionable 
feature, and thus proves his desire to elevate the Press, he 
alone of all men is barred from having an interest in any 





other paper, unless he is a “canting hypocrite.” The con- 
clusion seems a strange one. I fear that it is very 
improbable any of our newspaper proprietors will have the 
courage to omit betting news in the future, seeing that should 
they own other papers (as some do) they must never try the 
experiment with one paper unless they can face the accusation 
of hypocrisy because they do not at once abolish it in all, and 
so ruin themselves inevitably. But if only they are content 
to do nothing, they will be safe from abuse; and, in fact, if 
they wish, may point out the inconsistency and cant of their 
rival proprietors.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Pav. 
Cocoa Tree, St. James's Street, S.W. 





[To tHe Eprror or rae “ Sprcraror.”’) 
S1r,—You hardly make the best of the case against the Star. 
Many papers publish tips; not another one directly incites to 
gambling. The following paragraph appeared last November 
shortly after the purchase by the Cadburys. A similar para- 
graph appeared daily for weeks either in November or 
December :— 

“*Mine would have won in a canter if he had only stood up!’ 
How often do we hear something like this at steeplechase 
meetings? And how often is the accident brought about through 
the horse being only half fit. Follow Coe throughout the winter 
if you want to pack up a parcel.” 

As regards the Daily News, it is interesting to recall its leader 
on the Liverpool bank fraud case, February 24th, 1902 :— 

“To speak for a moment of our own attitude on this question, we 
would say that we have not had to wait long for a complete justifica- 
tion of our action, which we admit or rather claim to have been 
uncompromising. We have refused to publish in these columns 
information or news of any kind, which might lead to our assisting, 
however slightly,in the traffic of waste and greed which has grown 
up in connection with the turf. We have done so with the con- 
viction that, if our example were followed, the principal apparatus 
of this kind of gambling would be destroyed. If our course of action 
should lead Liberals to give earnest attention to this, one of the 
greatest and most pressing social questions, we shall esteem our- 
selves successful ; for we can feel no doubt as to the conclusions 
which any good citizen must come to who seriously considers tho 
subject.” 

—IJ an, Sir, &e., ae 

|And yet the Daily News in its corporate capacity 1s a 
large shareholder in the Star, its proprietors hold shares, so 
do two of its officials, and one cf its directors is also a director 
of the Star.—Ep. Spectator. 





[To Tae Epiror or rar “Srecrator.”’] 

S1r,—Are you sure of your facts? You describe the Sfar as 
“the great inciter to betting.” You state that it urges “men 
to put their money on a horse.” Can you quote a single 
sentence in any issue of the Star urging men to bet? Of 
course you should be able to do so, because your statements 
form the basis of the most odious charges that could be 
levelled against honourable men. It will not do to say that the 
mere publication of “tips” or betting news is an incitement 
to bet. The Star, in common with almost every other news- 
paper, recognises the fact that it is the duty of a newspaper 
to supply news. It further recognises, apparently, that if 
it would further the cause of progress and justice to the 
fullest extent it must be read by men who back horses as well 
as by those who do not, and that in order to become read by 
the former it must give the news they are chiefly interested in. 
In effect, “ Captain Coe ” 
If you will insist on backing horses you will probably lose as 
little by betting on my tips as on those of any other sporting 
journalist.” But this is not inciting to bet. If the Ster 
inserted the advertisements of bookmakers or tipsters, as 
many daily newspapers do, you would have a case; but as an 
impartial observer of a very pretty quarrel, I fail to see what 
grounds you have for attacking the Cadburys and Rowntrees 
Many a man has doubtless become a good sound Land-taxer 
through buying the Star for its racing news. 


says :—* My selections are So-an¢-30 


The analogy you draw between the Star's betting news and 
- 


your attitude towards “poisonous literature” is not con- 


vincing. No one holds that betting news, which almost every 
newspaper publishes, and indecent books are equally infamons. 
If every weekly review except the Spectator published 
“ poisonous literature,” and the owners of the Spectator also 
owned other weekly reviews, your argument would be tenable; 
but under present conditions you would not be likely to secure 
half-a-dozen new subscribers by the publication of obscenity, 
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and you would surely lose many thousands.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ASTRONOMER, 
[On May 4th of this year the Star contained the following:— 
“* Maya’ have a good time down at Chester, 
Let this merry month furnish a tip, 
Pack up all that you’ve got and bundle the lot 

On the daughter of Desmond and Gyp.” 
Another example of incitement is given by ‘‘ X.” in the previous 
letter. If further proof is wanted, we advise “ Astronomer” 
to study the Star fora week. Unless it has changed of late, 
he will find plenty of examples. At one time the proprietor 
of the Spectator controlled another weekly paper. While that 
control existed he stopped incitements to betting in the 
paper in question.—Ep. Spectator.} 


(To rue Epiton oy ree “ Spzcrator.”’] 
Srr,—I have read with disgust the nauseous attempts of Mr. 
Parke, “A Working Journalist,” and Mr. Reid in your last 
issue to justify the Cadburys and the Rowntrees in their 
practical application of the doctrine that it is right to do evil 
that good may come. But their apologists in no way add to, 
or improve upon, what has already been said by a master of 
their art. Tartuffe sums up in eight lines all the sophistries 
that these gentlemen have spread over four and a half 
columns :— 
“Je puis vous dissiper ces craintes ridicules, 

Madame ; et je sais l’art de lever les scrupules. 

Le ciel défend, de vrai, certains contentements ; 

Mais on trouve avec lui des accommodements. 

Selon divers besoins, il est une science 

D’étendre les liens de notre conscience, 

Et de rectifier le mal de l’action 

Avec la pureté de notre intention.” * 
“ A Working Journalist ” makes wild efforts to defend himself 
and “the incriminated families” by telling us of their com- 
bined patriotic endeavours to spread progressive ideas in 
betting papers. Such sentiments make me remember two 
things,—first, the story of the keeper of a house of ill-fame, 
who said she always had family prayers for the young ladies ; 
and secondly, Dr. Johnson's definition of patriotism.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., H. 


[To roe Epiror or rae “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—As a thirty years’ reader of the Spectator, I am much 
interested in the ethics of the Press as given in your issue of 
the 4th inst. May I be allowed to point out two other factors 
which are not covered by the correspondence? (1) Large 
business undertakings are now generally run as companies, 
controlled by boards, and the decisions of the latter are 
arrived at by voting, in which case the verdict of the 
individual director may be overruled by the majority. Where 
his conscience may come in is a delicate question, especially if 
“boards have no souls”! The same applies to members of 
Governments. (2) The question to employees (as to “ A Work- 
ing Journalist”) is a life-and-death one, and conflicting 
judgments may be very perplexing, even if ready to do the 
right and “shame the Devil,”—how and when he is to act in 
opposition to his firm. Take the drink trade, which most 
grocers have added to their businesses of late years, to a 
teetotaler. In the world to-day attacks are popular against 
those who risk the serious consequences of fighting what they 
think abuses, especially in business or politics. Should not 
reformers back them up, even if they are not “infallible” in 
ethics or practice —I am, Sir, &e., 
Ethelhurst, Sydenham. Gro. Wma. Dopps. 
(To Tue Epiror or THE “ Spectrator.”] 
Sir,—May I, as an old and appreciative reader of the 
Spectator, point out that the simile you have adopted, and 
frequently recurred to, in the Rowntree-Cadbury controversy 
is not quite a fair one? “ Poisonous literature” has no good 
side to it, but a betting newspaper may contain excellent 
articles and possess, apart from its betting columns, a sound 
and elevating influence. If I might suggest another simile, 
it would be that of a temperance reformer who buys a well- 
known public-house and stops the drink traffic. He then 
proceeds to buy others, but, knowing that the suppression of 





* Van Laun translates this:—‘‘I can dispel these ridiculous fears for you, 
Madam, and I possess the art of allaying scruples. Heaven, it is true, forbids 
certain gratifications, but there are ways anl means of compounding such 
matters. According to our different wants, there is a science which loosens 
that which binds our conscience, and which rectifies the evil of the act with 
the purity of our inteutions.”’ Moliére adds as a note to the passage: ‘* C’est 
un scélérat qui parle,” 





e aa 
drink would be fatal to the house, he begins by introducing 


the sale of food. Asa political opponent of the Rowntree. 
Cadbury faction, you appear, we will say, as a whole-hearted 
temperance reformer and criticise any kind of compromise in 
the sale of drink, or as a thoroughgoing publican and 
denounce temperance. As a political opponent, it seems to 
me that the delicacy of your position demands greater 
generosity than you have appeared to exercise.—I am, Sip 
&e., J. B. Coney, | 
13 Cardigan Road, Headingley, Leeds. 

[Politics have nothing to do with the matter. When we 
defended, as we still defend, Messrs. Cadbury from the 
accusations made against them in regard to their use of slaye. 
grown cocoa, we were as much opposed to them Politically ag 
we are now.—ED. Spectator. ] 


{To rae Epiror or tugs “Spxctaror,”] 
S1r,—The paper you are editor of attacks evil; but are you 
sure that you and it do not support evil in some cases simply 
because if you did not you would do far more evil by going 
out of existence? Have you made sure that you and your 
family do not drink any cocoa that comes from San Thomé? 
Perhaps you have. Do you never buy sweated goods, or goods 
that are made under bad conditions of labour? Of course you 
do. Therefore you are supporting an evil after speaking 
against evil. Does it follow that you are hypocrites ? Of course 
it does not. We all must support some amount of evil or else 
cause a far greater. Mr. Cadbury cannot escape this rule any 
more than you can.—I am, Sir, &., 
R. MEYNELL Pearson, 

Huts Corner, Hindhead, Surrey. 

P.S.—A Tariff Reformer who preaches against our buying 
so much foreign stuff and then goes and buys it is not in. 
consistent. Cadburys’ position with regard to the cocoa was 
similar. But it is refreshing to see you publish the attacks 
made against you. 

[Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree and the Daily News, as 
controlling proprietors of the Star, could escape our corre- 
spondent’s rule very easily by the simple éxpedient of stopping 
incitements to betting in the Star.—Enm Spectator. | 


(To ree Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—We in York sometimes wonder if the big cocoa works 
which fill the streets at closing-time with countless boys and 
girls, none of whom are learning a trade, or, judging from 
the streets again about 9 p.m., to stay at home, are helping 
the nation by bringing up useful men and women, or swelling 
the ranks of the unemployed and using cheap labour. Also 
some of us wonder why we have had free copies of the Star 
newspaper put under our front-doors. Whole districts of 
York have been so favoured lately.—TI am, Sir, &., 
A YorkIst. 


[To tae Epiror or rae “ Sprecraror.’’] 

Srr,—In reply to your correspondents who urge the impossi- 
bility of the best of men running a London evening halfpenny 
paper without interesting the betting people, you give and 
repeat certain “parallel” cases. Parallels generally fail to be 
exact, and yours omit the crucial point. What if the Spectator, 
you say, should publish dirty books, or a virtuous man own a 
brothel, or Mr. Cadbury a gaming-house? These would be 
acts of hypocritical villainy. They would. 

But the case before us is more complex. Two newspapers 
were to be sold, there was no sure guarantee that old 
defenders of the poor might not in time, though not immedi- 
ately, become Tory, Harmsworthite, Pearsonite, or in some 
way swell the muddy torrent of our more pernicious 
journalism. If they were to be saved for Liberalism, or, more 
broadly, for the people’s health and welfare, as our friends 
understand them, they must be bought and maintainel. Note 
this necessity. To let their circulation, and so their adver- 
tisements, drop is (they believe) to meet death and greatly 
benefit the very papers they are opposing, who publish betting 
news and are blameless. It would be a costly form of doing 
harm. A paper which has changed its party knows that it 
takes time. To change its whole clientile is far more serious, 
will take longer, and would then, of course, not catch the 
readers wanted. The choice seems to be to mix your social 
and political teaching with what interests betting people, or to 
allow that deluded and frivolous part of the public to lie under 
sinister influence. 
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You and I and all the Cadburys and Rowntrees whom I 
have ever known would greatly prefer to keep our hands 
“lean,” and leave the many-headed multitude to be fooled 
for gain by others. Our friends have decided otherwise. It 
js not an easy ethical issue. There is room for difference of 
opinion among good men, dependent largely upon their hope 
or fear for the future success of anennobled Star. If it could 
be cured of racing news, or even of incitements to bet, in 
three years, most people would say, “Do it, and God-speed” ; 
if in ten or fifteen years, the answer would be less sure. 

But there is no room for your charges of cant and 
hypocrisy, which are only preposterous. I grieve to think | 
that an honourable journal should have so misread the best | 
kind of human nature as to believe such a charge, even of 
its political opponents and journalistic competitors. If the | 
financial situation were to be revealed by the men whom your 
ignorant Sheffield correspondent accuses of making great | 
profits, and whom you, by your gaming-house and brothel 
illustrations, inferentially accuse also of making money dis- 
gracefully—if they chose to lift the veil, your case would 
erumble beneath your feet. They apparently prefer as yet, 
even in the face of calumny, to continue to do good by stealth. 
Iam, however, able to state that the money which has been 
supplied by the Rowntree family for the purchase of the Star 
and the Morning Leader has been wholly provided by a Trust; 
even that registered under the individual name of Mr. Arnold 
§. Rowntree is only his as trustee for it. This Trust is a gift 
from the firm to various forms of social service, and it could 
not be touched by the family for their private needs in 
any circumstances. It is merely a case of charity reduced to 
system and properly organised, and is somewhat analogous to 
the Trust founded by George Cadbury which owns Bourn- 
ville. The profits from the Star belong to this fund. So far 
as the Cadburys are concerned, there is, so far as I know, no 
such legal bar to the use of the profits; but the papers were 
not bought with a view to profit, the directors receive no 
remuneration, and the sacrifices which have been in the past 
made by Mr. Cadbury in the management of the Daily News 
will be a sufficient guarantee of motive here. 

I therefore suggest to you to withdraw in the fullest manner 
the charge of cant and hypocrisy. It may be all right to say 
that men who hold such strong views on betting and gambling, 
and have risked much and worked much in support of those 
views, should have nothing to do with the type of newspaper 
Press which appeals tothe multitude. In this view you will 
be supported by all your Tory colleagues and the Harms- 
worth interests, and by every one who will be glad to 
be rid of Quaker influence in journalism. But your charges 
go much further than this,—they impute a radical corrup- 
tion of heart and character. If Joseph Rowntree and George 
Cadbury and their sons and nephews are canting hypocrites, 
as you have so repeatedly called them, then their model 
villages of Earswick and Bournville are frauds got up for 
money-making or advertisement, the many agencies for the 
healthy lives and welfare of their employees are but crafty 
devices intended somehow to get a better quality of labour 
—a result which certainly and inevitably has occurred—and the 
standard books on the Temperance Problem, on Poverty, on 
Women’s Wages, on Land Tenure, which they have labori- 
ously written must be accounted for in some discreditable 
way, as must also their choice to live simple and hard-working 
lives. The whole hypothesis breaks down in ridicule as it is 
stated. 

May I add that I have no connexion with either of the 
families attacked except that of religious fellowship and 
personal regard ?—I am, Sir, &c., JoHn W. GRAHAM. 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. 

[Mr. Graham's letter in its final form reaches us too late for 
detailed comment. It is, however, sufficiently answered in 
our leader and the notes to other letters, but perhaps best of 
allin the admirable letter of “ An Old-Fashioned Friend.” 
We should like, however, to add a word on the astonishing 
apology made in the last paragraph but one of Mr. Graham’s 
letter. People who do what they believe to be wrong—i.e., incite 
to betting—are to be held blameless because they do not use 
their private money to support such betting incitements, but 
merely money which has been set apart and sanctified for 
charitable uses or dedicated to the improvement of the 
human race. There can be no harm apparently in such 





| “Captain Coe 





money being employed in running the Star. It sanctifies 








” 


and all his finals. When, then, as Unionists 
we want to support a publishing-house which purveys 
“poisonous literature,” but also has great opportunities for 
disseminating anti-Socialist literature, all we need do is to 
dedicate £10,000 to the service of God, and then employ it 
with a clear conscience in buying a share in the firm in 
question. The Roman Church in the Middle Ages denounced 
slavery and preached the duty of emancipating bondmen. 
When, however, the Church was left estates with bondmen on 
them, it did not liberate them. To have done so would have 
been to prejudice the interests of the Church, and it was 
therefore held that the Church might continue the investment. 
Some years ago the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were attacked 
because they had on their London estates a low type of 
public-houses, and even worse establishments, and drew money 
therefrom. This money was, of course, applied to excellent 
uses. Nevertheless, these houses were closed as soon as 


| possible. If Mr. Graham had noted the discussion, he would, 


we presume, have advised the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
that as their funds were not private funds, and the money was 
well spent, they need not trouble about the investments. We 
have dealt fully elsewhere with the ridiculous allegation that 
we think the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree families 
whose action we have called in question bad men. We think 
them nothing of the kind. They are good men, but deluded 
by their self-righteousness,—a delusion fostered by the 
sophistical flatteries of their defenders. So far from wishing 
to get rid of the Quaker influence in the Press, we sincerely 
wish we could have more of it,—provided it is influence like 
that wielded by Sir Edward Fry or described by “ An Old- 
Fashioned Quaker.” —Eb. Spectator. } 


[Owing to the pressure on our space we have been obliged 
to reject a great number of letters which have reached us on 
both sides in regard to the Star's betting tips. One of these 
letters accuses us specifically at great length of having 
attacked the proprietors of the Star because they are also the 
proprietors of the Nation, a paper which, in our correspon- 
dent’s view, is a dangerous rival to the Spectator. We fully 
recognise the literary ability with which our contemporary 
the Nation is edited, but we feel sure that neither it nor 
any sane person will really believe that we were firing at 
the Star, not with any view of hitting that luminary, but 
in the hope that our shot might somehow injure the Nation. 
In truth, this attempt to drag in an alleged rivalry between 
the Nation and the Spectator is purely ridiculous. When will 
people learn that newspapers do not compete with each 
other, but with a standard? There is always plenty of room 
for another good newspaper. What destroys newspapers is 
not outside rivalry, but internal defects or inefficiency. What 
Dr. Johnson said of men is true of newspapers,—no news- 
paper was ever written down (or competed down) except by 
itself.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE “DAILY NEWS” AND GAMBLING. 

{To tur Epiror or tue “ Spscrator.”’) 
Srz,—In addition to the points raised in your columns by 
recent correspondents, there is one matter that seriously 
impugns the consistency of the proprietors and conductors of 
the Daily News. It loudly vaunts its superior respectability 
and morality over its contemporaries in excluding racing and 
betting news, and affects exceptional virtue as the exponent 
and keeper of the Nonconformist conscience. In a spirit that 
savours of Pharisaism it thanks God that its columns are no’ 
polluted by any reference to the turf or to horses, and that 
its pious readers are not shocked or contaminated by “ tips” as 
to betting. Atthe same time, the hospitality of its advertising 
columns is granted, for valuable consideration, to one of the 
worst forms of gambling as carried on by what are commonly 
known as “bucket-shops.” These are notorious frauds and 
swindles. They thrive upon the losses of their victims. Itisa 
mere gambling for differences in market quotations. No stocks 
or shares are really bought or sold. Book-entries are made, 
and pretended accounts are opened. All the transactions are 
fictitious, but the dupes have to pay the money for the 
inevitable losses. 

All this is common knowledge. The editor and manager 
of the Daily News and its writers must be uware of it. They 
cannot be ignorant as to the nature of the nefarious business 
carried on by the people who are allowed to advertise, often 
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in displayed type spread over two or three columns, and 
sometimes to the extent of a whole page. Within the past 
few weeks I have noted the following instances, and there 
may have been more. Without specifying the names and 
addresses of these gambling dens, and thus affording them 
gratuitous publicity, it will suffice to indicate the specious 
and impudent inducements held out to entice ignorant and 
foolish flies into the spiders’ webs. One firm has the 
effrontery to declare in three successive issues of the Daily 
News the opening of two “trusts,” or “ blind pools,” adding : 
“not a single client has ever forfeited a penny as a result of 
transacting business with us.” “The subscription, in any 
event, is repaid in full.” Does the Daily News believe in such 
speculative philanthropy ? In a second case readers of the 
Daily News are invited to apply for a free copy of a book 
showing how fabulous gains can be secured. If so, why do 
not the advertisers retain the whole for themselves ? Another 
firm strongly and confidently recommend certain shares not 
quoted on the Stock Exchange, but which, it is evident, may be 
unloaded upon a confiding public. In a fourth case, also 
advertised repeatedly, an assertion is made that more than a 
a quarter of a million has been paid to clients, and a guarantee 
is offered, whatever that may be worth, of £15,000 to be paid 
within ten weeks. A fifth instance is supplied in a whole page 
devoted to one of the most notorious blood-suckers of the 
fraternity, whose announcements are always couched in 
language calculated and intended to deceive even the most 
wary. 

It must be reiterated that the conductors of the Daily News 
cannot plead ignorance of the real nature of the business 
carried on by these advertisers. Yet they are allowed to set 
their traps by means of this moral and religious newspaper. 
Other great journals that make no loud professions of superior 
virtue do not allow their columns to be degraded in this 
manner. The infamy rests with the paper that poses in a 
pre-eminent degree as the champion of propriety and as the 
sworn foe of racing and betting. So easy is it to “compound 
for sins we are inclined to by damning those we have no mind 
to.” While the Daily News allows its pages to be the 
principal, if not the exclusive, channel for these pestilent 
announcements—the real character and effects of which are 
“writ large” in many a ruined home, and many a broken 
heart, and many suicides’ graves—decency demands a cessation 
of the maudlin and sanctimonious boast about the exclusion 
of betting news. The falling off in the literary character of 
the paper, which used to be “a well of English undefiled,” and 
the dignified exponent of a sane Liberalism, is lamentable 
enough. It is far worse to have to bring this grave indict- 
ment of a journal that for years maintained the best and 
noblest traditions of a great daily paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London Institution, E.C. W. H. S. Ausrey. 

[It must not be forgotten, however, that the Daily News is 
by no means the only sinner in this respect. Whether it is 
a specially bad offender we cannot say, but certainly it has 
not a monopoly of “ bucket-shop” advertisements. To 
prevent misunderstanding, which seems very rife in this con- 
troversy, let us say that we have made no allegations against 
any editorial action on the part of the Daily News. Its editor 
and staff are of course in no way implicated by the action of 
the proprietors of that paper, nor does any allegation of cant 
or hypocrisy hold good against them. They are not respon- 
sible for the incitements to betting in the Star.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 


(To tHe Epiror or tHe “Spxcrator.”’) 

Srr,—Mr. Ernest Parke’s defence of the betting tips in the 
Star deserves your scathing comments. Men who believe 
that the tipster is doing more harm than almost any other 
worker of evil cannot employ him for gain without exposing 
themselves to the merited lash of the enemies of cant. But, 
Sir, it is not alone in the matter of betting tips that the 
proprietors of the Star and Daily News are open to grave 
censure. As to betting, the Daily News has nothing to 
reproach itself with, but its disinterestedness is of a curiously 
halting character. It takes credit to itself for excluding the 
betting tipster, but it opens its advertisement columns—at 
enhanced rates—to the “ bucket-shop.” 

Now, Sir, the injury worked by the “bucket-shop” is 
perhaps in some ways more pitiable than that brought about 
by the betting tipster. Those who follow “Captain Coe’s” 


selections are, after all, pretty well able to take care of 





themselves. They are mostly men and lads who are shrewd 
enough in their way, and must know quite well that when 
they back a horse they stand to lose their money. But he 
who keeps a “bucket-shop” preys upon a different class, 
He does not appeal to the shrewd artisan, or the pushful 
lad who has a “ bit” on a race, but rather to a more guileless 
section of the community,—to the single woman of limited 
means; to the countryman unversed in the ways of towns ; 
to the professional man who knows little or nothing about 
“the City”; to those who in their desire to add a little to 
meagre incomes find it easy to believe what is told them by 
persons working behind companies with high-sounding 
names and employing all the arts of the unscrupulous City 
“shark.” 

It is only the other day that a case of the kind came to my 
knowledge, one of many with which I am acquainted. It is 
that of a single lady, of mature age, who had £800 at her 
disposal. It was all she had in the world. It had been wisely 
invested, and it brought her in from sound securities about 
£40 per annum. One day she received a circular from a 
rogue who is advertising largely, suggesting that she should 
take up a debenture in a company in which he is interested, a 
debenture carrying 10 per cent. interest, payable weekly, 
That meant a doubled income—from £40 to £80—from penury 
to comparative comfort. The woman did not strike me as 
likely to be easily deceived, for she was hard-featured and 
apparently unemotional. But the rogue had little difficulty 
in inducing her to sell out her £800 worth of sound securities 
that she might put the money into his debenture. I have 
seen the debenture, and it is not worth the paper upon which 
it is written. The man might be prosecuted criminally for 
issuing it. The woman’s £800 is gone. She has tried to sell 
the debenture; no one will look at it. She has tried to induce 
the man to take it back ; he laughs at the suggestion. She was 
paid the interest for a few weeks, and then it stopped. Now 
she is penniless, and her case is that of scores of others ruined 
by the same man, who finds his most potent ally in the 
advertising columns of London dailies. 

There is a “bucket-shop” that advertises largely in a 
number of newspapers. In its advertisements the words 
“investor” and “investment” are frequently used with the 
object of creating the impression that the concern invests the 
money of its customers in stocks and shares. In fact, these 
customers are making bets on the rise or fall of the tape 
quotations. The 1 per cent. cover of the company has no 
affinity whatever with legitimate speculation. To quote your 
contemporary Truth, which has done such good service in 
exposing these “ bucket-shops ” :— 

“It is a system of betting pure and simple, with enormously 
long odds in favour of the bucket-shop, which stands in the 
position of bookmaker. Not only is the company the bookmaker, 
but so far as the majority of its clients are concerned it is also the 
tipster. The greenest of greenhorns would not dream of backing 
a horse to win on the advice of the bookmaker, who would gain if 
the animal were beaten. Yet this is precisely the position of the 
misguided people who ‘operate in stocks and shares’ under the 
guidance of the company in question.” 

No words can better describe the practice of this company, 
and yet the Daily News does not scruple to insert its adver- 
tisements in two-column form. The editor of the Daily News 
must know that the advertisements of this concern that 
appear in its columns lure many a poor professional man and 
lady into the clutches of these “sharks,” or if he does not know 
it, he would know it if he asked his City editor—an honest 
and very competent man—to tell him the truth about it. 
How do Messrs. Cadbury justify the publication of such 
advertisements as these? They have not even the pitiful 


excuse of Mr. Ernest Parke that if they rejected them the 
Daily News must die. ‘Captain Coe’s” tips keep the Star 
alive, but the existence of the Daily News is not dependent 
upon the insertion of “ bucket-shop ” advertisements. I know 
enough of human nature to make me very slow to condemp 


my neighbour, but I cannot see how Mr. George Cadbury—a 
man whose life-record entitles him in many ways to respect— 
can justify the acceptance of these “ bucket-shop ” advertise- 
ments, which make it possible for shameless rogues to live in 
juxury upon the scanty savings of simple women and foolish 
men, to whom the loss of the sums they sent to these City 
rogues may well mean, and often must mean, the difference 


between a happy and a ruined home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. W. 





[The Daily News is not of course alone in publishing 
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«“bucket-shop” advertisements. Unless we are mistaken, 
plenty of Unionist papers are quite as great offenders in 
this particular—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 
(To tue Epiror oF THe “ Spectator.” } 
S1r.—It is to be hoped that in the discussion of the important 
issue, the publication of “betting tips,’ the main questions 
of journalistic ethics may not be forgotten. In forming a 
judgment on these questions it is possible that, as a corre- 
spondent suggests, the sense of humour may be an advantage; 
but it is of more importance to be able to free one’s mind from 
cant and look facts in the face. The newspapers set them- 
selves up as censors of morals, guardians of the public 
welfare, protectors of the national honour. They ought to 
be beyond reproach ; the majority are supporting themselves 
or amassing wealth by aiding and encouraging the army of 
adventurers which by one or another cynical dodge preys 
upon the simple public. This is the simple truth; the plea 
that papers must exist deserves, as you remark, only the old 
You have allowed Dr. David Walsh and myself to 


answer. 
write in your columns upon the attitude of the bulk 
of the newspaper Press towards medical quackery. You 


have allowed us to point out that fraudulent medical practice, 
and the traffic in “ secret ” remedies, form one of the greatest 
evils afflicting the poor and credulous classes. The conduct 
of the Press in this connexion constitutes one of the greatest 
scandals of the present day. The Spectator has shown 
that it recognises this fact. Without writing one word 
about it, the Spectator has quietly closed its columns to 
quack advertisements,—an action no doubt involving a 
loss of income. The Spectator was the only paper that 
reviewed at length the book on “Secret Remedies,” the 
British Medical Association’s authoritative exposure of 
the character of the quack medicine trade. This book was 
left unnoticed by the vast majority of London and provincial 
papers, whilst a considerable number, including those whose 
pages are filled with quack advertisements—papers, more- 
over, that circulate mostly among the poorer classes—not 
only ignored a subject so important to their readers, whose 
interests they loudly profess to have at heart; they refused 
even to publish an advertisement of the book through which 
the wretched victims of quackery might perchance have 
gained the knowledge they so sadly lacked. ‘“ This,” as the 
British Medical Journal remarked, “is not an incident of 
which the Press can feel proud.” 

During the thirty years I have given attention to the 
question I have very rarely succeeded in getting a place in a 
newspaper for any communication, however temperately 
worded, on the subject of quackery. In late years, in your 
medical contemporaries, and recently in addresses before 
branches of the British Medical Association, I have insisted 
upon the fact that the newspaper Press must be held most 
responsible for the rapid growth of this shameful trade until 
now, when it has developed into an evil of stupendous extent. 
It is by the aid of newspaper advertisements that quackery 
Newspapers in this connexion may be divided into 
several classes. There are some that reject fraudulent adver- 
tisements, some that insert them innocently, some that insert 
them carelessly, and many more that insert them knowingly. 
The number of those least blameworthy has diminished in 
late years. This is perhaps due to the fact that many have 
been converted into companies, which, as corporations intent 
upon money-making, are capable of conduct in business which 
would be repugnant to shareholders if acting individually for 
themselves. This change in the management of papers has led 
to the stultification of many editors. They have continued on 
occasion to denounce quackery whilst every kind of quack 
advertisement was being published in their own pages. I 
have in my possession a number of leading articles exposing 
quackery in general and single practitioners in particular, 
and a large collection of puffs of the same quackery from the 
same papers. As one example out of many, I may refer to 
an article in one of the foremost papers of the day dealing 
with the injury to the national health arising from the use of 
quack medicines. It referred to the harm done by sham 
“ tonics ” containing alcohol and narcotics, and deseribed the 
deadly results that follow reliance upon worthless “ secret.” 
remedies when organic disease exists. It exemplified this by 
describing a case of gastric ulcer brought to a mortal phase 


flourishes. 








whilst reliance was being placed on an “ indigestion cure” 
containing no medicinal agent whatever, except a coarse, cheap 
purgative. From this same paper I have preserved an enormous 
advertisement of an “indigestion cure” the character of 
which was more than once exposed in the High Courts. 
Examining a file of this paper, I found that it contained daily 
quack advertisements up to the value of at least £200, represent- 
ing an income of £50,000 a year from this foully tainted source. 
The conduct of many papers has been the same in relation 
with commercial dishonesty. Editorial articles have appeared, 
often in papers standing in the front rank, elaborately 
exposing vulgar systems of swindling carried on by dis- 
reputable City firms, whilst advertisements of the same firms 
have been continually appearing in the same pages. Adver- 
tisements of this kind may be frequently found in scores of 
leading papers throughout the country. They cost many 
thousands of pounds,—a measure of the profits made by their 
authors. The character of the advertisements, as the 
editorials I allude to point out, is always unmistakable by 
all save the simpletons for whom the trap is laid; it could not 
be mistaken by astute newspaper managers, who thus do not 
scruple to take part in plundering, and perhaps ruining, 
numbers of poor foolish and confiding people. The editors 
of some of these papers must be in a position of terrible 
discomfort and humiliation. Whilst striving to do their duty 
they witness helplessly the sinister game of their employers. 
They must feel that whilst their utterances make evident 
their own knowledge, their writings can only help 
to confuse the ingenuous reader, and lead him to look 
upon all the advertisements in such a high-toned paper as 
above suspicion. I believe that it is within the power of the 
Spectator to start a movement which might put an end to the 
progressive degradation of the newspaper Press; this would 
constitute a real service to the State.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry SEwitt, 
The Old Rosery, Earlswood Common, Surrey. 


P.S.—The following excerpt from a report in the Medical 
Press of to-day (June 8th) seems very much to the point. 
Perhaps it is worth adding to my letter :— 

“In sentencing, at the Central Criminal Court, a set of rogues 
for combining to obtain money by false pretences, the Judge 
said ‘he would like to discharge the prisoners, and order the 
papers which inserted the advertisements to pay the whole of 
the costs of the prosecution. These advertisements were read 
carefully before they were published, and no person of the kind 
of intelligence one attributed to people connected with papers 
could read these advertisements and not see what was the pur- 
port of them. The advertisements were published in papers 
which were read by simple people, and these were the parties 
primarily responsible for any fraud committed on the public.’ ” 

[As journalists we feel deeply the aspersions upon our 
profession made in the above letter. It is only fair to point 
out, however, and we are glad to be able to do so, that in 
this respect things are distinetly better than they were thirty 
or forty years ago. The advertisements of those times were 
of an infinitely lower character. We ought to add that, though 
we feel we have no right to refuse our correspondent’s letter, 
we do not desire to take up a censorious attitude on this 
matter. In the first place, it is very much easier for a paper 
like the Spectator to maintain a high line about advertisements 
than for the daily papers. Again, a distinction ought to be 
drawn between harmless patent remedies of the soap and 
paraffin order which profess to alleviate minor ailments, and 
the cruel and lying offers to cure diseases such as cancer 
and consumption. At any rate, this is not the matter 
on which we are now engaged. Weare dealing with a much 
narrower and plainer point,—that of cant and hypocrisy in a 
particular case. We are not claiming superior virtue for 
ourselves, or claiming the right to enforce a rigid Puritanical 
standard upon our contemporaries. All we say is that cant 
and self-righteousness carried to the point we have instanced 
ought to be denounced hy all good citizens. Here in reality 
there is universal agreement. The application, however, is 
sometimes a little painful.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. BURTT’S VISIT TO AMERICA. 
(To tue Eprror oF THe “ Spectaror.’’) 
Srr,—In his letter to the Spectator of last week Mr. Ernest 
Parke, referring to the subject of slave-grown cocoa, and to 
Mr. Burtt’s visit to America, writes that “last year the 
[cocoa] firms sent Mr. Burtt thither in order to extend the 
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area of the boycott.” While fully aware of, and highly 
appreciating, the persistent efforts which the firms of Messrs. 
Cadbury, Fry, and Rowntree have been making for years to 
put an end to the conditions of the production of cocoa by 
slave labourin Portuguese West Africa, I feel bound at once 
to point out that this statement is a mistuke, and I am sure 
that these firms would wish the correction made. Mr. Burtt’s 
visit to the United States was undertaken solely as a delegate 
from the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, 
and the cocoa firms took no part whatever in the enterprise. 
You, Sir, were good enough to publish, and commend to your 
readers, the appeal which the Society made in September last 
for funds to meet this important work.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Travers Buxton. 
51 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


[Exactly; we could not find space to correct all Mr. Ernest 
Parke’s misstatements, but thought this one would be obvious 
to our readers, as we actually undertook to collect subscrip- 
tions, and did collect them, for the fund raised by Mr. 
Buxton’s Society to send Mr. Burtt to America. We were 
ourselves subscribers in a small way.—Ep. Spectator. | 




























INDIA AND THE NAVY. 
[To tue Epitor oF 
S1r,—I have only just had brought to my notice your weighty 


THE “Spectator.” ] 






April 9th, founded on an interesting and instructive letter 
from Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, than whom there is no 
more competent writer on the subject of naval defence. As 
the author of the “ History of the Indian Navy ” (published in 
1877, fourteen years after its abolition), I write to express my 
warm acknowledgments to your leader-writer and to the 








could appreciate the value of a local Navy in the East to 
assist the Royal Service in a time of stress to our world-wide 
Empire. 

Many years ago a distinguished officer of the Indian 
Navy informed me that the late Lord Halifax, better known 
as Sir Charles Wood, expressed to him his great regret that 
he had ever consented to the abolition of the Service in a fit 
of ill-considered economy. An attempt was made to resusci- 
tate it, but the officers, a body of about three hundred highly 
qualified seamen and marine surveyors, were scattered in every 
clime, foreign and Colonial, and could not be recalled. As 
you say, the jealousy of the Admiralty, of which Sir Charles 
Wood had been the head, was chiefly to blame for this 
decision. 

Sir Cyprian Bridge gives an excellent résumé of the services 













two bulky volumes, which, though it cost me two years’ labour 
and research, was still a labour of love, undertaken at the 
request of my brother-officers, and received from the English 
and Indian Press, including the Spectator, an unstinted 
measure of approval. From 1613, when the Service was 
















then or until long after a soldier in their pay, to 1660, on its 
removal to Bombay, and onwards to its abolition two and a 
half centuries later, it did its duty with but scant reward, or 
even recognition. The late Admiral Lord Alcester, so well 
known as Sir Beauchamp Seymour, wrote me a letter, published 
in my book, saying that he never served with more able and 


the Indian Mutiny, where we had sixty officers and eighteen 


name of the old Service. 





a local Navy to protect her vast seaboard, exposed at 
many vulnerable points to the attack of powerful cruiser 
squadrons, for a time may come when England will be 
hard put to it to defend her own shores and guard the trade 
routes. A country with a revenue of seventy-five millions | 
should protect her own ports and commerce, as the little | 

Indian Navy did when, as Sir Cyprian Bridge says, “never 
was there an instance of any ship having lowered her flag to | 
an enemy of equal force.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 
C.R. Low, | 
Commander, late LN. | 
} 












86 Buckingham Gate, S.W. 





article on “Underpinning the Empire”? in your issue of | 


gallant Admiral, who, as a late Commander-in-Chief in China, | 


of the Indian Navy, derived from my “History,” a work in | 


founded at Surat, where it defended the factories and fought | 
the battles of the infant East India Company, who had not | 


gallant officers, some of whom he specified, who in Burma, | 
China, the Persian Gulf, in the trenches of Mooltan, and in | 


hundred seamen, with forty-two field-pieces, upheld the good | 


Surely India, like Australia and Canada, should have | 


— 


| COMMITTEE OF COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE FoR © 
EDUCATED WOMEN. 
|To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—Some time ago you were kind enough to publish an 
appeal from us for funds. I write to thank all those who 
have sent us contributions for their generous help, and to beg 
others to follow their example. We have at present received 
about £90, a sum which, useful as it is, will not justify us in 
starting an office here for inquiries and inteviews, or agencies 
in the Colonies for providing us with the information we 
want. Since our appeal was published we have received 
numerous letters from all parts of the United Kingdom 
telling us how greatly delighted the writers are to hear of the 
inauguration of an information office for educated women, 
and how much the need of some organisation of the kind has 
been felt. A large number of cases has already been dealt 
with by the chairman and secretary, and advice and help have 
been given ; but to carry on the work on a broad and efficient 
scale further funds are needed.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

CAROLINE GROSVENOR. 


30 Upper Grosvenor Street. 









MR. ROOSEVELT ON EGYPT. 





[To Tue Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—A propos of Mr. Roosevelt’s remarks on the increased 
| prosperity of the Soudan under British guidance, I was 
stationed in my ship at Suakin in the early days of our 
occupation. Starvation was rife in the land, and every after- 
noon a dole of bread was issued by the Government to the 
starving Soudanese, nearly all women and children, most of 
the men having been killed or made slaves by the Mahdi. It 
was a pitiable sight. I never imagined that human beings 
could be so frightfully emaciated without dying, and many 
gave in before reaching the carts, and if any bread remained 
undistributed there ¢/as a fierce fight for it. I wish that some 
| of the criticisers of Mr. Roosevelt's speech could see and 
realise what many of us necessarily expatriated Englishmen 
have seen and experienced; they would perhaps then realise 
the blessings of British rule and intervention.—I am, Sir, &e., 
CoMMANDER, R.N. 


| 
| 





LOCAL GUIDES. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—May I add to your list of local guides in last week's 
Spectator the county surveyors, assistant county surveyors, 
and the surveyors of the Rural District Councils? Through 
| the carrying out of their duties they are well acquainted with 
the strength of all roads, the gradients of hills, the con- 
struction and situation of bridges, and the summer and winter 
| water-supplies. They would also be able to obtain any other 
information required by the War Office. The surveyor might 
be attached to the local Territorial Corps.—I am, Sir, c., 
Saint Ivee:, Hunts. ERNEstT S. WHALEY. 





[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,”’) 

Srr,—Your article in last week’s issue on the above subject 
reminds me very forcibly of a certain “field day” in which I 
partook a few weeks ago. Our battalion entrained for a 
| place twenty miles or so from headquarters, and on our 
arrival two companies were deputed to take up a defensive 
position about two miles away on a certain hill within a given 
time. The officer in command of the defence was armed with 
a one-inch-to-a-mile Ordnance map, and after marching over 
a mile with the aid of the map, and the hill not appearing in 
| sight, we cailed to our assistance a “local guide,” 
put us on to our right course, and we arrived safely at the 
objective within the prescribed time. You, Sir, can imagine 
the chagrin of some of us when on reaching our goul we 
recognised some local inhabitants, chiefly of the fair sex, 
_who had accompanied us part of the way—it was a Bank 
| holiday—already awaiting us! I hope this will meet the 
eye of the Telegraph’s critic.—I am, Sir, c., G. T. W. 


who soon 





“THE FAIR AND FATAL KING.” 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”’| 
Srr,—The above quotation cited by Major Ormsby-Johnson 
in your issue of the 4th inst. from my article on the late 
J. H. Shorthouse is from a too-little-known poem by the late 
Lionel Johnson. Lionel Johnson was an exquisite if rare 
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poet, and the poem quoted below is perhaps the finest he ever 


wrote :— 
“Jo rue Starve or Kine Cnarces I. ar Cuartna Cross, 

Comely and calm, he rides 

Hard by his own Whitehall : 

Only the night wind glides : 

No crowds, nor rebels, brawl. 

Gone, too, his Court: and yet, 

The stars his courtiers are : 

Stars in their stations set ; 

And every wandering star. 

Alone he rides, alone, 

The fair and fatal King : 

Dark night is all his own. 

That strange and solemn thing. 

Which are more full of fate, 

The stars ; or those sad eyes ? 

Which are more still and great, 

Those lions; or the dark skies ?” 
These verses first appeared, I fancy, in the “ First Book of 
the Rhymers’ Club” (Matthews and Lane, 1893). Some pub- 
lisher might do worse than reprint Lionel Johnson’s verse, a 
selection from which was published in a limited edition by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats at his Irish Press not long ago.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarkp Hutton. 





“ICH DIEN.” 
[To tux Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”)} 
Sir,—The secret of the popularity of our late King Edward, 
and also of Queen Victoria, is surely given in 1 Kings xii. 7, 
which, curiously, was part of the regular Lesson for the after- 
noon on which our King was buried: “If thou wilt be a 
servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and 
answer them, and speak good words to them, then they will 
be thy servants for ever.” And is not the Royal motto Ich 
Dien (“I Serve”)? What was said of the tribes of Israel, 
then, is true of the British Empire now.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cowley, Alberta. F. W. Gopsat. 





GENIUS. 
(To tue Epiror or ture “ Srectator.’’} 
Sir,—In reading the “ Recollections of a Long Life,” by Lord 
Broughton, Vols. III. and IV., just published, I came across 
the diary entry dated October 23rd, 1825, as follows :— 

“ Read a life of Sir William Jones extracted from Lord Teign- 
mouth’s; also Sir W. Jones’s dissertation on Asiatic poetry. If 
genius be as Sir W. Jones seems to think it, a capacity for applica- 
tion and acquirement, he was one of tho most stupendous geniuses 
that ever lived.” 

How does this affect the hitherto accepted belief in the 
originality of Carlyle’s dictum that genius is “an infinite 
capacity for taking pains”? It would be interesting to have 
the opinion of some of your learned readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Freperic 8. FRANKLIN, 





THE GIBRALTAR REGIMENTAL MOTTO. 
(To rue Eprror or tur “ Srecrator.’’) 
Sir,—It has been suggested that the motto Montis insignia 
Calpe borne on the colours of certain regiments in com- 
memoration of the defence of Gibraltar, 1779-1783, is incorrect, 
and that the correct form would be Montis insignia Calpes. 
Both readings have supporting authority, and you might 
consider the question worthy of mention in your pages.—I 
an, Sir, X&e., H. P. 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CLASSIC. 

(To tur Epiror or tae “ Srecrator,”’} 
Sim,—Referring to the article under this title in the Spectator 
of May 14th, I venture to suggest, with great respect, to the 
writer that when he speaks of “ Exchange” as a “motive” 
—he uses the expression: “Such a motive is the motive of 
Exchange "—he is not getting the greatest value out of the 
concept. Surely “ Exchange” in MacLeod’s sense is not a 
motive per se, but a medium for motives to express them- 
selves economically. I write in no carping spirit. Readers 
of MacLeod are all too rare, and I rejoiced to read 
the admonition to English students at their undue 
neglect of this eminent economist. In my humble opinion, 
the shelving of MacLeod’s researches is largely respon- 
sible for the almost weaponless position of “ property” 
at the present juncture. Properly understood, his works 
could be used by a directing body with great effect on our 
sentimentalising revolutionists and on that almos! impossible 











assembly, a modern House of Commons. “ Property,” like 
“the Old Country,” "had better wake up, and the best way to 
wake up is first to read, and then to use, the intellectual 
armament which is at its beck. Why should not a central 
personage form a MacLeod Society to investigate his potenti- 
alities on an “If not, why not” principle? As the Quarterly 
Review once hinted, how is MacLeod to be made practical ? 
In his writing Macleod confines himself to the skeleton of 
economics. Perhaps he knew that his philosophical idea is 
greater than one mind. The enemy is only invincible, in fact, 
because invincible in opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., W. B. L. 





A CURIOUS FACT IN 


[To tue Epiror 


BIRD LIFE. 

“Sprecrator.”’] 

Srr,—A neighbour of mine has a two-wheeled cart, with the 
usual box in front over the shafts, covered with a lid. In 
this box a pair of tomtits have built their nest, and six eggs 
are the result. The owner goes his regular journeys, and the 
dam sits tight and makes the best of a disturbed incubation. 
She is quite tame, and allows my neighbour's children to stroke 
her as she sits. We are all wondering whether the eggs will 
hatch out.—I am, Sir, &c., T. R. F. 


or THE 





THE ANCIENT ROMAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “Srecrator.”’] 


Sir,—Although I am sorry to trouble you, yet I feel bound, both 
out of respect to your readers and in justice to myself, to ask if I 
may correct a sentence in a letter of mine which you printed last 
week? The sentence in question speaks of “the conflicts between 
Primates Anselm and 4 Becket on behalf of the Pope.” Iam at a 
loss to understand how I could possibly have written a sentence 
like that ; but as I evidently did so, I need hardly say it ought to 
have read: “the conflicts between the State and, at different 
periods, Primates Anselm and A Becket on behalf,” &e. The error 
may possibly have been the printer’s, but more probably it was a 
fantastic slip of my pen, and I am sorry for it.—I am, Sir, &e., 
27 Orford Road, Walthamstow. J. W. Pornrer, 





THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


[To tHe Epitorn or tHe “ Sprecrator.’’] 
Sir,—With a view of collecting material for the Life of Alexander 
Agassiz, any one having any of his letters will confer a favour by 
sending them to me at the Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U.S.A. The letters of any one who so wishes will 
be copied and the originals returned to the owner as soon as 
possible. If any persons are unwilling to part with the original 
letters, will they kindly have copies made at my expense and send 
them to me at their convenience ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
G. R.. Agassiz, 








[The Peruvian Amazon Company have sent us a copy of 
the letter addressed by them to the Foreign Office, denying 
the accusations made by the Anti-Slavery Society, to which we 
referred last week. They declare that these accusations were 
rebutted in the Press last September by the Peruvian 
Minister in London. They add that they are extremely 
anxious that a judicial inquiry shall be held in order to 
investigate the charges, “that more light may be thrown on 
the matter, and that abuses, if they exist, may be done away 
with.” —Ep. Spectator. } 











FAREWELL. 
Morner, with unbowed head 
Hear thou across the sea 
The farewell of the dead, 
The dead who died for thee. 
Jreet them again with tender words and grave, 
For, saving thee, themselves they could not save, 
To keep the house unharmed 
Their fathers built so fair, 
Deeming endurance armed 
Better than brute despair, 
They found the secret of the word that saith 
“ Service is sweet, for all true life is death.” 
So greet thou well thy dead 
Across the homeless sea, 
And be thou comforted 
Because they died for thee. 
Far off they served, but now their deed is done 
For evermore their life and thine are one. 
Henry NBWBOLT. 
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THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS.* 


Reapers of theology who remember the very sympathetic 
welcome given to Dr. Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus zu Wrede 
by Professor Sanday in his Cambridge lectures on the “ Life 
of Christ in Recent Research,” will be very glad to have 
the book itself in a good English translation. Of its general 
characteristics no better description can be given than Dr. 
Sanday’s :— 

“The author is young, but if he has something of the weakness, 

he has also in full degree the strength of youth. He knows that 
he is one-sided, but he glories in his one-sidedness. He takes the 
line that only by the pursuit of a relentless logic is it possible to 
arrive at the truth. ..... The book is written with a kind of 
enthusiasm: a single impetus carries it onwards from beginning 
toend. There is no respect of persons; the author has his strong 
likes and dislikes which he is at no pains to suppress He 
has an imaginative grasp of his subject; he writes with clear- 
ness and vigour, and with a more than ordinary command of 
metaphor.” 
The book, as its original title implied, is a criticism of the 
course that the biography of Jesus has taken in Germany and 
France from Reimarus, who died in 1768, to Wrede, who 
published his study of the “ Messianic secret in the Gospels” ten 
years ago ; and the interest of the criticism lies not only in its 
strength and pungency, but in the clearness with which the 
line of development is traced, and the special problem under- 
lying each successive study indicated. Reimarus is chosen 
for a stariing-point partly because his Aims of Jesus and his 
Disciples was the first criticism of the Gospel tradition by “a 
really historical mind,” but still more because he was the first 
to perceive the importance of the eschatology of the Gospel, 
a discovery which bore no fruit until, first by Johannes Weiss 
in 1892, and now by Schweitzer himself, it is declared to be 
the key to the interpretation of the whole. 

It is impossible in a short review to attempt even an 
analysis of this century of work upon the life of Christ. The 
English reader who has not patience to go through the whole 
story as it is here sketched, though it well deserves careful 
study, will nevertheless turn to what Schweitzer has to say 
about the two biographies which made a European sensation,— 
those of David Friedrich Strauss and Ernest Renan. The 
chapter on Renan is a masterpiece of gentle sarcasm, with an 
occasional spurt of stronger feeling :— 

“Men’s attention was arrested, and they thought to see Jesus, 

because Renan had the skill to make them see blue skies, seas of 
waving corn, distant mountains, gleaming lilies, in a landscape 
with the Lake of Gennesareth for its centre, and to hear with him 
in the whispering of the reeds the eternal melody of the Sermon 
on the Mount. ..... The story of the rising of Christianity is a 
pastoral play. ..... There is a kind of insincerity in the book 
from beginning to end. Nevertheless the book will always retain 
a certain interest, both for Frenchmen and for Germans, The 
German is often so completely fascinated by it as to lose his power 
of criticism, because he finds in it German thought in a novel and 
piquant form, Conversely the Frenchman discovers in it, behind 
the familiar form, which is here handled in such a masterly 
fashion, ideas belonging to a world which is foreign to him, ideas 
which he can never completely assimilate, but which yet con- 
tinually attract him. In this double character of the work lies 
its imperishable charm.” 
The ignoring of English interest and English learning in 
this passage is characteristic of Dr. Schweitzer. He has a 
single reference to Professor Charles, but none to Dr. Sanday; 
and, what is more surprising, he makes no mention of the 
work of Dr. Edwin Abbott, which has what are usually con- 
sidered the specially German characteristics of originality 
and boldness in hypothesis. Undoubtedly, however, English 
studies in this, as in other regions of theology, have been 
marked by what, in a word, may be described as “ scholar- 
ship” rather than originality. English scholars are not as 
a rule the slaves of a single daring generalisation; they can 
keep the different parts of a problem before them without 
crushing one or other in the endeavour to find a hasty solu- 
tion. This process of crushing is as marked in Dr. Schweitzer 
as in any of his brilliant predecessors. Readers of Father 
Tyrrell’s Christianity at the Cross-Roads—the book which 
introduced Schweitzer’s theory to Englishmen—must have 
been struck with the large sections of the Gospel story which 
were left out of account in the attempt to represent the 
ministry of Jesus as merely the proclamation of an 
ce The Quest of the Historical Jesus, By Albert ‘Schweitser, ‘London : A. and 
C. Black. [10s, 6d. net.] 
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“eschatological” kingdom,—that is to say, a kingdom, to 
be introduced from heaven by a miracle, of which no 
characteristic could be predicated except that it was divine. 
not even the characteristic of righteousness. Father Tyrrell's 
imaginative mind seems to have been completely over. 
powered by this presentation, and no doubt it supplied a 
very complete answer to the view of “liberal” theology that 
Christianity was but an improved ethical system. 

The new points in the Synoptic tradition on which Schweitzer 
lays stress are, shortly, these. First, that the expectation of 
the Parousia which we find in the Epistles of St. Paul is 
equally present in the Gospels; that in the Gospels, as in the 
Epistles, the “ teaching” is only an “ethics of the interim” 
before the manifestation of the Son of Man; that the baptism 
of John was a sealing of the elect so as to escape the 
Judgment Day, and the feeding of the five thousand, as well 
as the Last Supper, a similar pledge of a share in the coming 
Messianic feast. Secondly, Schweitzer attempts to show that 
the only development in our Lord’s ministry was a change of 
view in respect to the “tribulations” or “ birth-pangs of the 
Messiah,” which were held to be a necessary preliminary of 
the Parousia. He insists that the tenth and eleventh chapters 
of St. Matthew are to be taken as they stand; in other words, 
that Jesus expected the “tribulations” to come upon the 
Twelve while they were heralding the kingdom, in accordance 
with His pledge: “ Ye shall not have gone through the cities 
of Israel till the Son of Man be come.” But as this did not 
happen, he holds that Jesus came to realise that the “ tribula- 
tions” were to be let loose, and indeed accomplished, by 
Himself ; so that He proceeded to Jerusalem to die. Schweitzer 
interprets that difficult text about the Kingdom of Heaven 
“ suffering violence ” as referring to the effect first of John’s 
preaching of repentance, and then of our Lord’s own preaching 
and suffering, in expediting the purpose of God. ‘“ The Baptist 
appears, and cries, Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand. Soon after that comes Jesus, and in the knowledge 
that He is the coming Son of Man lays hold of the wheel of 
the world to set it moving on that last revolution which is to 
bring all ordinary history to a close. It refuses to turn, and 
He throws Himself upon it.” 

We must pass by a number of interesting points in 
Schweitzer’s theory, such as the relation of the Confession of 
St. Peter to the Transfiguration, and the question how far the 
crowd were in the secret of our Lord’s Messiahship. 
Schweitzer holds, for instance, that the triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem was Messianic for Jesus Himself, but not for the 
people, and that the secret of the Messianic claim was what 
Judas sold to the chief priests. Of more consequence is his 
interpretation of the promise to Peter: “I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven,” &c., which as 
at present interpreted “loses all real meaning and becomes a 
treasure-trove to the Roman Catholic exegete and a terror to 
the Protestant.” Schweitzer connects this saying with the 
promise to judge the tribes of Israel at the appearing of the 
Son of Man; and takes it to mean that their present decisions 
will be binding at the Judgment. The weakness of this 
interpretation becomes manifest when it is remembered that 
“binding and loosing” was a legislative function, and con- 
cerned not with persons but with principles; and so we have a 
striking example of those passages, ignored or misinterpreted 
by Schweitzer, which regard the Kingdom of Heaven as a 
community of men bound together by recognised laws of 
righteousness and love. The “ethics of the interim” are 
clearly to hold good when the Kingdom comes. 

There is no doubt that Schweitzer’s theory emphasises a 
side of truth ignored in the past, as there can also be no 
doubt that it over-emphasises it. Another example of 
such over-emphasis may be noticed here, which entirely 
deprives our Lord of His character as the Saviour and 
Redeemer of mankind,—viz., what Schweitzer speaks of 
as “the predestinarian limitation of the acceptance of 
Christ’s message to the elect.” In support of this limitation 
Dr. Schweitzer points especially to the reason given for 
speaking in parables (Mark iv. 10-12), and to the fate that 
overtook the guest without a wedding-garment. In regard to 
the latter, it is obvious to point out that the whole gist of the 
parable absolutely negatives the idea of predestination. The 
guests do not make light of the invitation by fixed fate, but of 
their own free will; and those summoned to take their place 
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were summoned without distinction. Whatever the absence 


of a wedding-garment may mean, the one thing it cannot 
mean is “that the guest was recognised from his appearance 
as not called.” It must imply some want of preparation on 
the part of the guest himself. In regard to the reason given 
for the use of parables, “that seeing they might not see,” it is 
equally necessary to insist that the quotation from Isaiah must 
be interpreted according to its sense in his prophecy, where it 
js clear that predestination is only the Hebrew clothing of the 
familiar fact of religious experience that all do not respond to 
a divine message; and, indeed, the first of the parables, that 
of the sower, makes it plain that it was the state of the soil, 
for which man was responsible, that prevented a harvest, not 
the will of the Creator. The good ground represents, not the 
“elect,” but the honest and good heart. And so when 
Schweitzer says: “Jesus knows that the truth which He 
offers is exclusively for those who have been definitely 
chosen; that this general and public announcement of His 
message could only thwart the plans of God,” we can only 
regret that religious truths which are patent upon the 
surface of the Gospels should be hidden from his critical 
acumen. He has not yet found the historical Jesus. 





THE SIEGE OF DELHI.* 

Tus book contains the version by an old officer of the 
6lst Regiment of a story which for its part can never grow 
old. Captain Griffiths’s notes must have been ample or his 
memory must be particularly good. The narrative is artless; 
but in this case what matters is the evidence of the eyewitness. 
A style is a luxury, or may be so; but it may, on the other 
hand, provoke doubt if the author is not completely master of 
it. Here, where there are no ambitious flights, the narrative 
is of a convincing frankness. 

The 6lst Regiment was at Ferozepore when the Mutiny 
broke ovt. One would think there had been enough warnings 
that such a thing might happen from the time of Sir Thomas 
Munro to that of Henry Lawrence. “ When the British,” it 
had been said, “ have conquered everything else in India they 
will have to conquer their own native Army.” But the smal] 
garrison at Ferozepore was astonished beyond measure when 
it became known that the native troops had mutinied at 
Meerut and had marched on Delhi. The hesitation of the 
senior officer at Ferozepore was not so bad as the first 
paralysis at Meerut, but still it was bad enough ; the troops 
were kept inactive all one night when the mutiny had reached 
Ferozepore, and watched, with furious sorrow, their buildings 
and private houses being burned to the ground. Of course 
this catastrophe meant much more than the material loss of 
the buildings, for in fighting the want of confidence on one 
side is always expressed by a corresponding access of con- 
fidence on the other. But apart from this, the garrison at 
Ferozepore did not do badly. The doubtful native troops 
which could not be ordered to lay down their arms with much 
hope of success were marched out into the country, where they 
could not do serious harm even if they decided to join the 
rebellion. What happened is related by Captain Griffiths :— 

“Tt must be recorded to the credit of these regiments that no 
officer was hurt by them, or even insulted. The sepoys quietly 
but firmly announced that they released themselves from the 
service of the East India Company, and were about to become 
enrolled as subjects of the King of Delhi. Thon, in several 
instances even saluting their officers and showing them every 
mark of respect, they turned their faces to the great focus of 
rebellion, to swell the number of those who were about to fight 
against us in the Mohammedan capital of Hindostan.” 

About three hundred native soldiers, however, declared that 
they remained loyal to the British, and returned to the lines 
of Ferozepore, where they were required to lay down their 
arms. Ferozepore was well rewarded for the promptitude 
with which a smaller force thus rendered a superior rebel 
force comparatively helpless. The early days of the Mutiny, 
with their blunders and blindness, will always appear redeemed 
by the quickness and daring of those—Civil servants in some 
cases, like Montgomery—who paraded and disarmed the 
native troops, and did as much according to their oppor- 
tunities to reduce the size of the rebellion as Sir John 
Lawrence did according to his. Ferozepore, we say, was well 
rewarded; it not only enjoyed quiet after the first few days 
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of the outbreak, but was soon able to send a large part of 
its garrison to help in the siege of Delhi. 

Before these troops left for Delhi there were some execu- 
tions of rebels. Ferozepore was one of the places at which 
the rebels were blown from the mouths of guns. Captain 
Griffiths says he was sickened at the very thought of such 
executions; but having watched them through powerful 
glasses, he is able to give us here all the details, and the reader 
who wishes for them is referred to the book. The condemned 
men loudly cursed their executioners, who were depriving them 
by bodily mutilation of all the material consolations promised 
by their religion. A curious incident happened at these 
executions :— 

“Two or three hours after our return news arrived that one 

native had been killed and two wounded among the crowd 
which had stood in our front, spectators of the recent execu- 
tion. How this happened has never been explained.” 
The pages about Ferozepore are in their way the most 
interesting in the book; they show how the news of the 
Mutiny was received and acted upon at a station utterly 
unprepared for such a thunderbolt. 

The narrative of the operations before Delhi deals with a 
more familiar subject, but it only adds to one’s sense of the 
prodigious labours and sufferings of a campaign which makes 
many of our later campaigns seem like child’s-play. No 
wonder Captain Griffiths has the scene fixed in his memory,— 
the marvellous picturesqueness of the domes and minarets of 
Delhi, the hovering clouds of native troops dressed in white 
(for they soon abandoned their uniforms) at the gates and on 
the walls, the live shells flaming through the sky at night, the 
unparalleled thirst for vengeance in the hearts of those who 
told one another tales of the atrocities and massacres, and so 
forth :— 

“ Having no round-shot for the two 24-pounders, we were reduced 

to firing back on the city the shot of the same calibre hurled 
against us, and a reward of half a rupee per shot was paid by the 
commissariat to any camp-follower bringing in the missiles. On 
one occasion I saw a party of native servants, carrying on their 
heads cooked provisions for the men on picket, wend their way up 
the slope from the camp. Two round-shot fired by the enemy 
struck the top of the ridge and rolled down the declivity. Here 
was a prize worth contending for, and the cooks, depositing the 
dishes on the ground, ran in all haste to seize the treasures. 
watched the race with interest, and anticipated some fun, knowing 
that in their eagerness they would forget that the shots had not 
had time to cool. Two men in advance of the rest picked up the 
balls, and, uttering a cry, dropped them quickly, rubbing and 
blowing their hands. The remainder stood patiently waiting, and 
then, after a time, spent evidently in deliberation, two men placed 
the shot on their heads, and all ina body moved off towards the 
commissariat quarters to receive and divide the reward.” 
Such a passage as that shows that the minds of the besiegers, 
in spite of their appalling losses, were receptive to the trifles 
and humours of the fray. And of course it is always so: war 
imposes, providentially, its own standard of emotions, and 
seems most horrible to those who are not present,—to those 
who are concerned in it from a distance and are conscious only 
of their inability to help:— 

“ When off duty, it was the custom of some of the officers to pass 

the time fishing in the canal at our rear. Here, seated on camp- 
stools brought out by our servants, we amused ourselves for hours, 
holding lotteries as to who would catch the first fish, the prize 
being a bottle of beer. To see us on these occasions, full of 
merriment, one would scarcely have realised the fact that the men 
employed in this peaceful occupation were part of an army 
engaged in almost continual warfare, and fighting for very 
existence. Laughter and jpkes filled the air, and chaff reigned 
supreme ; while ever and anon we were rudely recalled to a sense of 
the dangers around us by the report of a shell bursting over the 
ridgo, or the presence of an orderly, who summoned one of the party 
to proceed on picket or on some perilous duty at the front.” 
At the end of three months the besiegers seemed no nearer 
the capture of Delhi, and the moral effect of the delay was 
serious, as the Sikhs of the Punjab, who had remained loyal 
to the British, began to waver in their allegiance. The assault 
was therefore hurried on. The attacking army was only 
twelve thousand six hundred strong, including the question- 
able help of the Kashmir contingent, while the enemy had 
probably about forty thousand men. The blowing in of the 
Kashmir Gate was only the greatest of many acts of ‘glorious 
daring :— 

“Our casualties on September 14 amounted to upwards of 
1,200 officers and men killed, wounded, and missing—a loss out of 
all proportion to the small number of men engaged, and when the 
relatives forces are considered, far exceeding that which was 
suffered by the British army during the assault on the Redan on 
September 8, 1855.” 

Inside the city no quarter was given except to the women and 
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children, and the whole place was a prey to pillage, in which 
the example of the officers was no restraint upon the men. Of 
course the same thing l:appened at Lucknow, notably in the 
ease of the looting of the Kaisar Bagh. When the official 
theory was that the private property of the city was to be 
dealt out to the troops in the form of prize-money, it was not 
much to be wondered at that officers and men anticipated the 
law’s delays in giving them their just share. Captain Grifliths’s 
final pages, however, on the looting are not agreeable reading. 
He writes almost contemptuously of Canning, who intervened 
in the allocation of the loot, in the approved manner of those 
who spoke of him as “ Clemency Canning” fifty years ago. 
To Captain Griffiths Canning was “unjust,” yet we suppose 
that few juster men in all their motives and intentions have 
ever lived. Captain Griffiths tells us that it was arranged 
before the city was entered that the loot was to be placed in 
a general fund by agents and divided afterwards. He took 
comparatively little loot himself, but says:—‘“ To tell the 
truth, I must confess that in after-times my only regret was 
that I had foolishly let slip an opportunity of enriching 
myself which could never recur.” On the whole, he writes 
as though the only satisfactory reward of a much-tried army 
is material riches. He does himself less than justice. We 
all know that he and his brother-officers were well content to 
fight for the service of their country and the salvation of 
India. These last pages seem to us a blot upon a simple and 
engaging narrative. 





GREEK RELIGION AND MODERN FOLK-LORE.* 
Mr. Lawson has written a book which, whether we accept 
his conclusions or not, is a remarkable and stimulating con- 
tribution to the study of Hellenic life. He is deeply read in 
classical literature, and is also well acquainted with the works 
of the Church fathers and others which shed light upon 
mediaeval Greece. He has an extraordinarily fertile and 
ingenious mind, and a style which is only too rare in 
books of scholarship. Some ten years ago he spent a 
couple of years in various parts of Greece, and, talking 
and understanding Romaic, studied the customs and 
beliefs of the peasantry with a thoroughness to which 
few Englishmen can attain. He conceived the idea that 
the folk-lore of the Greek peasant of to-day might 
east some light upon the popular beliefs and customs of 
ancient Hellas, which the great Greek writers, writing 
for a cultured audience, have necessarily touched upon 
but lightly. In his introductory chapter he meets and 
answers some of the more obvious objections. Popular 
customs are, as a rule, hoar-ancient, and date back to an 
antiquity at least as great as the fifth century B.C. Though 
the modern Greeks are not Hellenes, they have large 
Hellenic elements in their ancestry, and they have been 
singularly tenacious of their Hellenic nationality. In racial 
character and in many of their customs they reproduce 
exactly the Hellenes of the classical age. They have become 
Christian without, in one sense, ceasing to be polytheistic. 
The stories of 8S. Dionysius are an expurgated form of the 
doings of Dionysus; Artemis has become 8. Artemidos; and 
S. Elias is the Christian successor of Helios. The Church 
has never suppressed the worship of ra wayavd, and when 
these deities were not fused with Christian saints they 
lingered in folk-tales and country legends. Is it not possible 
to get from these country tales of to-day some light on the 
old popular Hellenic mind, the beliefs of peasants con- 
temporary with Plato and the tragedians, which Greek 
literature, as the work of the elect for the elect, would be slow 
to reveal to us? 

In theory there is a great deal to be said for this thesis. 
It is a task, however, of immense complexity which Mr. 
Lawson has set himself. The problem is how to get cross- 
bearings. We may trace in a modern custom the germ of a 
classical belief, but if it differs from or amplifies the classical 
belief, how are we to be certain that the difference is classical 
too? It would be necessary to show that the difference 
does not come from any of the other race traditions which 
constitute the modern Greek; and to make assurance double 
sure there should be some cross-bearing either from classical 
literature or archaeology upon the point. To pursue this 
scientific method would have meant not one volume but a 


* Modern Greek Folklore and paren Gent Religion: a St ale in Survivals. 
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library, and there is no objection to Mr. Saneinns limiting the 
nature of his proof in order to keep wide the area of his 


observation. But the result is that few of his conclusions 
ean be regarded as more than probable, and in many of 
them we think he claims a higher degree of pr »bability 
than the method warrants. He admits that he is no 
folk-lorist, and so the negative proof from comparative folk. 
lore is wanting. He does not claim to be an archaeolo. 
gist, and so one possible source of cross-bearings is ent 
off. Further, he appears to be unfamiliar with some modern 
works which closely affect his subject. Te uses the word 
“Pelasgic ” very loosely for all non-Achaean stock, and he 
does not seem to accept the view of recent scholars as to 
the ethnological history of the Aegean. On some points, 
such as the prevalence of human sacrifice in Greek religion, 
he seems to us to fall into overstatements from which he would 
have been saved by the knowledge of certain modern develop. 
ments in other lines of classical scholarship than his own, 
We make these remarks not so much in criticism of the book 
as to show that its scope is limited and its results rather 
suggestions for future inquiry than ascertained truths. For 
the rest, it is a brilliant compendium of modern Greek beliefs, 
drawn not merely from the author’s own travels, but from a 
host of other workers in the same field. This in itself is an 
admirable piece of work, and we have nothing but praise for 
the boldness of Mr. Lawson’s speculations, and the vigour 
and ingenuity with which he reconstructs his; picture. The 
book is not only a real contribution to scholarship, but a 
piece of good literature. The description in the last chapter 
of the Easter ceremonies in a Greek village reveals high 
gifts of imagination and style. 

We have only space to select a few of the beliefs which Mr. 
Lawson claims to be relics of Hellenism. Demeter has been 
superseded by a male 8. Demetrius, but in her old home of 
Eleusis she is still female. In country places they still talk of 
her as “ The Mistress ” or “ The Mistress of the World,” a saint 
with no Church, who has been occasionally won in marriage by 
a mortal lover. Charon has become a saint too, the messenger 
of God,—Death, who, often regretfully, conquers mortals and 
takes them from the world. The Nymphs, on the other hand, 
are pure creatures of folk-lore, the “ Nereids” or fairy-folk, 
whose name is on the lips of every Greek peasant. They 
are not immortal, though they are cleverer and more beautiful 
than mortals, and they may become wives to mortals who do 
not mind a somewhat unsettled domestic life. They can turn 
themselves into awful shapes; they are very mischievous, and 
cast strange spells over men and women and children, and 
even animals; and certain lonely places are sacred to them, and 
are to be visited with great cireumspection. Altogether, the 
Nereids have all the traits of those nymphs of the mountain 
of whom Aphrodite told Anchises in one of the Homeric 
hymns. There is too a certain Queen of the Nymphs, called 
by the country-folk “The Great Lady” or “Tbe Lady 
Beautiful,” in whom Mr. Lawson sees traces of Artemis. But 
his most ingenious interpretation is reserved for those bugbears 
of all Greek peasants, the Callicantzari. Into the natural 
history of these portents he enters with the precision of a 
zoologist. They are specially rampant during the twelve days 
following Christmas, and in the mumming still carried on 
during this period he sees a survival of a festival of 
Dionysus. He derives the name of the monsters from the 
word «xéyravpos, and argues that now, as in ancient Hellas, 
the “centaur” was a genus which included other species 
than the “horse” kind. A “centaur” is not so much a 
special creature as a creature capable of transforming itself, 
like the Callicantzari, into different shapes. Birds, as of 
old, are still recognised as intermediaries between earth and 
heaven; and to-day omens are taken from the pig's spleen, 
just as in the old exAayxvocxorla. Then comes a remark- 
able story of a human sacrifice in the island of Santorini 
during the Greek War of Independence which was told to 
Mr. Lawson by an eyewitness. If the story is to be believed, 
the victim was sent as a messenger to the gods. On the basis 
of this tale he argues for a new conception of the victim in 
the tales of human sacrifice which we find in classical litera- 
ture. In succeeding chapters he investigates the modern 
idea of revenants, of vampires, and of the rites of burial. 
Much of the argument is merely on the inter pretation of 
the modern beliefs, but when he comes to the conception of 
dissolution and the fate of the spirit after death he pro- 
pounds theories which have a direct reference to ancient 
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Hellenic religion. “The dissolution of the body, which the 


dead so eagerly desired, far from being regarded as a com-° 


plete severance of soul and body, was in the Pelasgian 
religion the means of their re-union in another world.” The 
body could only pass to the other side to join the soul when 
its dissolution, in the real or in the ritual sense, was complete. 
The final chapter on “The Union of Gods and Men” is in 
many ways the most remarkable in the volume. Death, 
Mr. Lawson argues, was in the old Greek religion con- 
ceived of as a wedding, the means whereby men attained 
to union with the gods. It is an idea still familiar in the 
ballads of the Greek peasant to-day. It was the teaching 
of the Mysteries, which he endeavours to reconstruct from 
the hostile account of Clement of Alexandria. The legend 
of Kore, acted before the initiate, taught “that not 
only was there physical life beyond death, but a life of 
wedded happiness with the gods.” “Blessed I call Iasion,” 
sang the shepherd in Theocritus, “ whom such things befell as 
ye that are uninitiate shall never come to know.” We think 
that in his reliance on evidence from ‘modern ballads of this 
belief Mr. Lawson is straining a metaphor too far; but there 
is power and truth, it seems to us, in his speculations on this 
aspect of the older religion. At the same time, we are on 
slippery ground. This conception of death as a bride-chamber 
was used sometimes in classical Greek without any sense of 
divine nuptials. Take the epitaph of Apollonides in the 
Anthology, when Heliodorus and Diogeneia are said to 
“rejoice in their common tomb as in a bride-chamber.” 
The new light on Hellenic beliefs which Mr. Lawson draws 
from his inquiry is limited toa few matters. Such are especially 
the conception of Demeter ; the view of Charon, not as the ferry- 
man of Hades, but as Death himself; the view of the Centaurs 
as originally a tribe of reputed sorcerers who were able by 
magic to transform themselves into wild beasts; and the 
teaching of the Mysteries that death was a mystic marriage 
with the immortals. Much of the evidence may seem to us 
slight and fantastic, but much is striking and curious ; and the 
whole book from its imaginative power is in the highest 
degree fascinating and suggestive. We congratulate Mr. 
Lawson on having made one of the most original contribu- 
tions to Greek scholarship which have appeared for many days. 





THE SLAVIC POPULATION OF AMERICA.* 
Miss Baucu’s book, Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, is a remark- 
able example of the thoroughness with which the work of 
economic investigation is carried on in the United States. 
She modestly claims nothing more for it than that it is “ based 
upon first-hand inquiry both in Europe and in America.” But 
it is just this first-hand inquiry that is so indispensable for 
economic purposes and so hard to come by. Miss Balch spent 
the greater part of one year in Austria-Hungary, and over 
another in visiting Slavic colonies in the United States, while 
for an autumn she lived as a boarder in the family of a 
Bohemian working man in New York City. The European 
part of her inquiries deserves the more praise that it was 
strictly preparatory work. Her ultimate object was to 
examine the conditions in which the Slavic immigrant lives 
when he has reached the United States, and how far he remains 
under these conditions the same man that he was at home. 
Englishmen have been accustomed to attach very great 
importance to this last factor in the American problem. They 
have been told again and again that one city in the United 
States is more Irish than Dublin and another more German 
than Berlin; that the true Americans are dying out under the 
influence of an exhausting climate and a declining birth-rate ; 
and that the nationalities which are taking their places bring 
with them their own ideas of civilisation. Miss Balch’s testi- 
mony does not confirm this theory. Jn her opinion, the new air 
into which the immigrant enters alters those who breathe it. 
“The prestige of America and the almost hypnotic influence 
of this prestige on the poorer class of emigrants is often 
both pathetic and absurd. They cannot throw away fast enough 
good things and ways that they have brought with them, to 
replace them by sometimes inferior substitutes.” To a great 
extent, no doubt, this is due to the poverty of the immigrants. 
When Englishmen carry their own hours, their own meals, 
their own habits of life into foreign countries, and make 
English colonies in every foreign city to which they habitually 
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resort, they do so because they can afford to live differently 
from their neighbours. How far the same tendency is 
present when English working men have been brought 
together in large numbers abroad we do not know, and 
it may be that the rapid assimilation of which Miss Baleh 
speaks is a special characteristic of the Slavic race. Whatever 
be the explanation, there seems no question as to the fact. In 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, race feeling is a constant source of 
severance, of illwill, even of actual conflict. In America we find 
“ over 75,000,000 people, representatives of an indefinite variety 
of human stocks, yet presenting in general an almost painful 
degree of uniformity.” The higher class of immigrants are 
often anxious to maintain their race characteristics,—a cir- 
cumstance which makes against the racial explanation. Miss 
Balch speaks of a Polish convent school where “little round- 
cheeked boys just fresh from play on a Chicago side walk” 
are taught to sing: “ We are little exiles; Far from our dear 
home We weep night and day.” What the nuns vainly try 
the fathers and mothers try also. But it is all to no purpose. 
Do what they will, the immigrants find themselves the parents 
of American children. “The children themselves are their 
worst enemies.” They hate being “ different from their play- 
mates”; they cannot resist “the prestige of America.” The 
slowness of the parents to adapt themselves to new surround- 
ings ministers to the same result. The children pick up 
English far sooner than their elders; consequently it is the 
children who have to act as interpreters, and do what 
business there is to be done. In this way “they are thrown 
into a position of unnatural importance,” till “one hears 
stories of children refusing to reply to their mother if spoken 
to in Italian,” and “I ain’t no Hun, I’m an American,” becomes 
a common form of youthful self-assertion. 


There seems to be no accurate census of the Slavic popula- 

tion in the United States. Miss Balch quotes two conjectural 
estimates. According to one, the numbers are nearly three 
millions and three-quarters; according to the other, they 
are a little under six millions and a half,—chiefly employed 
in mines and foundries. The effect of this immigration 
has not been to keep down wages. The immigrant sympa- 
thises too much with the desire of the native workman to 
make money to have any wish to undersell him. The Slavs 
“have proved surprisingly available Union material,” and 
even where they do not join a Union they have an instinctive 
class feeling which keeps them from being “ strike-breakers.” 
They play, however, into the hands of employers by tkeir 
readiness to run greater risks. Under the factory laws as 
interpreted by the Courts, says a factory inspector, 
“employers are so largely absolved from paying damages that an 
unparalleled indifference to the safety of employees has developed 
within the last quarter century. The waste of life, limb, health, 
and nervous energy of working men in the prime of life is so 
conspicuous in factory work in Pittsburgh that for one with 
technical professional acquaintance with the processes of industry 
in other communities the abiding impression is one of horror and 
depression.” 
But fatalism and a certain indifference to pain blind the Slav 
to the character of the work he undertakes. “In a mining 
company’s hospital a nurse told me that if an injured Italian 
screamed and ‘took on’ they thought little of it, but if a Slav 
complained they knew that he was very badly, if not fatally, 
hurt.” 

Why do so many Slav immigrants, who in Europe have 
mostly worked on the land, fill the mines and foundries in 
America? The primary reason is that they have not the money 
to buy land. What they have scraped together to bring them 
out to America is all spent by the time they get there. The 
position of a farm labourer does not attract them, for the 
wages are low, and they can be earned only for a part of the 
year. A second reason is the obstacle of language. Ina mine 
or a factory when a man has once learned his special task the 
rest of bis work is mere repetition. On a farm the 
work is constantly changing, and each change is a fresh 
opportunity for “costly and annoying mistakes from 
inability to understand orders.” The isolation of American 
farm life is a third reason. The Slav immigrant wants his 
accustomed food, his own church, and the company of men 
of his own speech. This preference is not confined to 
the Slavs. Miss Balch gives a very interesting quotation 
from Miss Jane Addams’s Newer Ideals of Peace, which 
traces the preference of the Italian immigrant for city life to 
the same cause. It is an unfortunate preference from the 
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point of view of American agriculture, for this specially 
needs “that painstaking method of cultivating the soil which 
American farmers despise,” and the Italian immigrant is 
usually able to supply :— 

“It is characteristic of American complacency, when any assisted 
removal to agricultural regions is contemplated, that we 
always assume that each family will be content to live in the 
middle of its own piece of ground...... This is the American 
way—a survival of our pioneer days—and we refuse to modify it, 
even in regard to the. South Italians, although from the day of 
mediaeval incursions they have lived in compact villages with an 
intense and elaborated social life.” 

Thus America loses an agricultural factor of which she stands 
in real need from failure to provide the conditions with 
which the agricultural immigrant is familiar. Still, in 
spite of these obstacles, the Slavic farm population was 
estimated in 1900 at about one hundred thousand, not 
counting women or children over ten years. The “timber 
belt,” the States of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota, has 
the greatest number. In the Bobemian settlements in 
Wisconsin Miss Balch notes “the roomy farmhouses of 
wood or of yellow brick, the well-built farms, the thrifty 
fields, and the cheese factories. Ten years ago every other 
farm was mortgaged, to-day not one in seven.” In the 
prairie States the immigrant needs a larger capital to begin 
with, and it takes fifteen hundred dollars to do what a sixth 
of that sum will do in the timber belt. But even here the 
Slav immigrant manages to succeed. Miss Balch gives the 
“true story of a Bohemian pioneer” in Nebraska as told by 
herself, and describes how hard she found it to 

“realise that the quiet-voiced, middle-aged lady beside me had 
lived as a girl in a dug-out, had herself ‘broken prairie ’—heart- 
breaking labour for a man—had endured storms and famine, 
rattlesnake bites and plagues of grasshoppers, droughts and 
and lived to see the treeless and uninhabited 
prairie covered with stacked wheat and shaded farmhouses, and 
the scattered sod houses replaced by a pleasant, well-built town 
with a friendly, honest Bohemian air; with good houses, gardens, 
and shade trees; with a Court house, churches, a Bohemian 
cemetery, and an ‘opera house’ for Bohemian theatricals.” 

In this case the “assimilation ” which Miss Balch elsewhere 
regrets seems to have been successfully withstood. 

The chapter on “ Household Life among the Slavs” is in 
part an indictment of American social legislation, or rather 
absence of legislation. In some States there are no laws 
seemingly against overcrowding or want of elementary sani- 
tation, and where they exist the indolence or corruption of 
local officials often makes them useless. Still, however 
badly the Slavs may begin in these respects, they improve 
rapidly as theyare able to earn more money. Indeed even 
money is not everything with them. A Slovak priest told 
Miss Balch that though in the Far West the women often 
make eighty dollars a month, with tem or fifteen boarders, and 
the men as much more, ““yet when the children get to be five 
or six years old,.the parents leave the mining or factory 
settlement where: there are. no chances for education, and 
come to the city where there are schools and kindergartens.” 
This involves the: sacrifice.of half the man’s income and the 
whole of the woman's. Among the Slav immigrants a great 
deal of ork is done by women, and as they generally marry 
as soon as they get to America itis mostly done by married 
women. It even pays: married women working in the cigar 
factories to hire cheaper substitutes and turn over the children 
and part of the housework to them. The love of music is very 
marked among the Slav women, and “it is not uncommon to 
find a large upright piano wedged between two immense beds 
in a little bedroom.” They certainly stand in need of all the 
humanising influences they can get, for much of their work is 
very hard. American and German girls turn over the inferior 
and unpleasant jobs to newcomers from Poland and Russia, 
who are willing to do men’s work for less than men’s wages. 
It is not that they are indifferent to the conditions with which 
they have to put up, but “they are in the factory too much 
on sufferance for grievances to be worth their while.” Unfor- 
tunately employers often profit by this compulsory indiffer- 
ence, and the American. public tolerates in the case of 
foreigners what it might not tolerate in the case of its own 
people. 

We can warmly recommend Our Slavic Fellow Citizens to 
every one who is interested either in the future of the Slavs, 
with which the future of Europe promises to be more and 
more bound up, or in the condition and prospects of European 
immigrants in the New World. 





es 


INTERPRETATIONS OF HORACE* 

Tuts volume is rather a memorial to its author than a new 
contribution to the “interpretation” of Horace. Mr. William 
Medley was apparently one of those men who, being possessed of 
great parts, live and die as teachers in an illustrious obscurity, 
“ For nearly forty years he taught the students of Rawdon 
Theological College, near Leeds, logic, philosophy, classics 
and the New Testament” in a manner which, as evidence 
quoted in the introduction shows, left upon his pupils a 
lasting impression of his “genius.” For his lectures he 
prepared, as it seems, very careful “notes,” and these notes 
on nineteen Odes of Horace—including the six great “ Roman 
Odes ”—which he had himself arranged with a view to publi- 
cation, have now been edited posthumously by two of his 
friends in the present volume. Nor is their pious care, we 
think, unjustified. For these “notes,” which take the form 
of arunning commentary on the text, have in them, what 
notes so often lack, a real vitality of their own. The writer 
loves his theme, and expatiates on it, as a lover should, in 
such a manner that we catch something of his own enthusiasm, 
A critic in the stricter sense he is not, but he has sympathy, 
insight, and imagination, and he makes a point well. In 
Odes III. 2, for instance, where Horace describes the true 
Roman character, his observation that “in the ingeniwm 
Romanum we discover the inner secret of the imperium 
Romanum” exactly hits the mark; while his note on the 
famous line zustum et tenacem propositi virum, that “the 
image stands out as though struck from a die of steel,” 
is a fine bit of criticism, while his favourite applica- 
tion of the word “cameos” to Horace’s clear-cut and finely 
polished descriptions is at once novel and true. Doubt- 
less he takes his author somewhat too gravely, and dwells 
too much on the ethical side of his poetry, with somewhat 
quaint results at times, as when he chooses a motto for 
his title-page from 1 St. John i. 7; but Horace has been so 
often treated as an idle voluptuary—‘“a pig from the pen 
of Epicurus,” to use his own phrase—that it is well to be 
reminded that there is in him much too of deep seriousness 
and earnest purpose. Mere artists in words do not lay hold 
of the mind as Horace does, and although he would, perhaps, 
have himself deprecated being made the theme of lectures to 
theological students, yet such treatment of him has in it, we 
think, a real congruity. For there is stuff in him; he has 
read and digested as much philosophy as many Professors; 
he has a rare acquaintance with life whether in the cottage 
or the palace; and he comments shrewdly on what he has 
observed carefully ; while, if he eschews “the pulpit manner,” 
his style deserves all the closer study by those who are to 
become preachers. To be impressive without being dull isa 
rare art of which Horace was a master, and in this book his 
“interpreter” exhibits, we think, no inconsiderable portion 
of his skill. 





THE MAKING AND UNMAKING OF PAUPERS+ 
Ir is matter for satisfaction that discussion on the problem 
of Poor Law reform is now proceeding in a more reasonable 
spirit. There was a moment when the zeal of the “ paradoxer” 
seemed likely to capture public opinion, but reduced to the 
terms of a Bill, the impracticability of the Minority proposals 
becomes apparent even to the uninitiated. We feel able, 
therefore, to dismiss this aspect of the question, and Mr. 
Booth’s volume comes opportunely to remind us that there 
remains a vast controversial material about which it is difficult 
to make up our minds, and with regard to which it might be 
well to suspend judgment. 

The problem before the country may be briefly stated. 
How far, if at all, can Poor Law administration be taken out 
of the ignorance and uncertainty of local party politics and 
put into the higher atmosphere of our judicial system ? Here 
surely “that which is best administered is best,” and it is 
very interesting to note the different devices by which our 
expert advisers suggest that we should get rid of or control 
the ignorant empiricism of popular election. The Majority 
recommend that there shall be no ad hoe election. Let us 
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nin 
elect sensible men whom we can trust to make roads and 
conduct county business. They will select for us a reasonable 
Committee for Poor Law administration. Mr. Booth sees 
that the county area is inconvenient for Poor Law business, as 
Unions run in and out of the county boundaries on all sides. He 
proposes, therefore, a grouping of Unions by way of obtaining 
the larger areas which are thought necessary. This leads him 
to retain the principle of an ad hoc election for these new areas; 
but the popular element is to be controlled by the introduction 
of persons nominated to represent the taxpayer in respect 
of the Exchequer grants which are now being made for Poor 
Law purposes. Another body of opinion, represented by the 
Committee of the British Constitution Association, shrinks 
from putting our Poor Law machinery into the melting-pot, 
and would prefer to continue the old Boards, and to make yet 
another attempt to strengthen and control them by nominating 
additional Guardians and increasing the action and powers of 
the Local Government Board. There are also Guardians here 
and there to be found, with their officials, so conscious of 
yirtue, that they declare themselves quite competent to 
continue the slow but undoubted improvement which has 
taken place since 1849, the date of our first statistical 
record. 

We cannot set out in detail the various controversial points 
raised in this volume. The above is a sample of one of the 
most important issues. The book should be read by every 
one who wishes to follow intelligently the long controversy on 
which it seems probable the country is about to embark. 





THE BOOK OF GENESIS* 

Reapers interested in Biblical criticism cannot do better 
than carefully study this volume. Dr. Skinner intimates a 
general agreement with Dr. Driver’s work in the ‘“ Westminster 
Commentaries ” and Professor Bennett's contribution to the 
“Century Bible.” His work is not intended to supersede 
these books; it is on the more elaborate scale of the series to 
which it belongs, and it includes results which have been 
reached by the most recent research. It is highly interesting 
to see to what point we have attained. The reconciliation 
between the creation story and science has ceased to be 
a living issue. “The whole conception is as unscientific 
(in the modern sense) as it could be.” Its essence is 
to be geocentric, and this science is no longer, though 
theology retains, and must continue to retain, this character. 
In details what could be more unscientific than the notion of 
a firmament, a solid dome, with windows in it opened at times 
to replenish the waters below from the store of the waters 
above? Then there is the Deluge story, in which the con- 
ception of a catastrophe that affected the whole earth is mani- 
festly described. What could be more significant than the 
detail that the water reached fifteen cubits above the top of 
the mountains? This is exactly half the height of the ark, 
and would be the depth which it drew. As soon as the 
waters began to abate it would ground: it “rested in 
the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the month.” 
Then there is the general question of the documents which 
have contributed to form the book as it now exists. Dr. 
Skinner’s study of the text has deepened his conviction of 
the general truth of the critical theory. He remarks with 
much force that “the analytic process is a chain which fs a 
great deal stronger than its weakest link : it starts from cases 
where diversity of authorship is almost incontrovertible and 
moves on to others where it is less certain.” To disprove this 
or that detailed suggestion does not mean disproof of the 
whole. When the most energetic defender of the conservative 
position admits that there are Elohistic and Jahvistic sections 
in the book, that the styles of the two can be distinguished, 
and that “P” is a relatively later stratum of Genesis than 
“JE,” we have got a long way from the Mosaic authorship. 
Of course there will be much in this volume to shock those 
who hold to the traditional theory. Still, all will agree in 
recognising the sincerity and earnestness which Dr. Skinner 
has brought to his task, and his conviction that this method 
of interpretation is the only one by which we can “retain 
our faith in the inspiration of this part of Scripture.” 
“God's Revelation to man has been made through an 
atmosphere of mythical imagination, of legend, of poetic 
idealisation.” 





* The International Critical Commentary: Genesis, By John Skinner, D.D. 
London: T, and T, Clark. [12s 6d.) 








RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN.* 

THE plot of this book may be thus briefly described: A London * 
solicitor does some business for an American client, and in 
due course presents his bill. The client, as he reads the items, 
says: “The English law-language is very suggestive; it 
reminds one of the Sonnets.” This is not an everyday 
remark, and, finding an appreciative hearer, it leads to 
further talk, and various wanderings. The lawyer's chambers 
are in Gray’s Inn, and the Hall of that Society, in which 
The Comedy of Errors was performed with Shakespeare as 
one of the actors, is the first subject of discussion. Gray’s 
Inn suggests Charles Dickens, who, for some reason, did not 
like it—“ one of the most depressing institutions in bricks and 
mortar known to the children of men”—and to follow 
Dickens through the Central region of London is a work not 
speedily finished. The Hatton Garden Police Court, where 
Mr. Fang—A. 8. Laing, Esq., according to the Law List—ad- 
ministered justice to Oliver Twist, is the first object of search. 
(It was removed to the Bagnigge Wells Road in 1842.) As 
the friends look for it other memories present themselves,— 
Ely Place, where the strawberries used to be so fine; the 
Globe Tavern, where Sir George Barclay plotted the assassina- 
tion of William IIL; and so forth. Thus the book goes on. 
Dickens is the chief attraction, but not the only one. The 
friends journey to Stratford-on-Avon, and were not altogether 
pleased with what they saw there; they return to London, 
and look up some places associated with Oliver Goldsmith ; 
they pay a visit to Edinburgh, see the Grassmarket and think 
of “ Bonnie Dundee ” (the American suggests that “ crammed,” 
which is made to rhyme with “hanged,” should be read 
“thranged”’), climb the Eildon Hills, talk what will sound 
gross heresy to Scottish ears about Robert Burns, and visit 
various places associated with the “ Wizard of the North.” 
From Edinburgh they go back to England, where for the rest 
of the volume they are mostly occupied with the Kentish 
portion of Dickens's life and works. (Is it so strange a thing 
not to have read Edwin Drood? An unfinished tale is really 
a trouble, the worse the more interesting the story.) 
Altogether, the idea of the book is good, and it is well carried 
out, and a reader, if he is of the right sort, will be greatly 
charmed with it. 





NOVELS. 


THE HEART OF MARYLEBONE.t+ 
ScorsMEN, doctors, and nurses will welcome The Heart of 
Marylebone,—and with good cause. A few years ago we 
remember reading a novel of some note which gave a singularly 
odious picture of life in a nursing-home. Here the scene is 
largely laid in one of those institutions; but the portraits 
which “ Handasyde” gives of the ministering angels, both 
male and female, are so engaging, and, what is more, so life- 
like, that the book deserves to be “crowned” by the medical 
profession were it not that these “living embodiments of con- 
solation”—we quote the author's own happy phrase—regard 
their kindnesses as all in the day’s work. For the purposes of the 
plot the chief masculine réle is allotted to a young man with 
great possessions. But the real hero is a Scots doctor, with 
his belief in human nature unshaken by long contact with 
its seamy side; a firm believer in the honourable estate of 
matrimony; a dweller in London though he has Scotland in 
his heart; and, above all, an idealist with a gift of talking 
illuminative nonsense, a tender heart, and a head full of 
poetry, parables, and fairy-tales. The nurses all adored 
him, and Christina, the Scots maid at the nursing- 
home, justified her admiration in a convincing sentence :— 
“Whiles I like him because he’s fra Scotland, and whiles I 
like him because I canna help it.” An even more eloquent 
tribute was that of Mrs. McDougal, the Scots gardener’s wife, 
who had come across Anderson when be was only a lad. “ And 
yet he was that awfy old. Those were days when the ither 
doctors thought they were wasting their time on the likes of 
us, but he wasna caring if we was rich or poor; he would 
dander about the ward as if I had been a leddy and him with 
plenty of time to spare.” Dr. Anderson might have been a 
soldier; he chose to be a doctor :— 

“ But a man of personality is not touched by his profession—he 





* Rambles with an American, By Christian Tearle. London: Mills and Boon. 
f 10s, 6d, net. | 

+ The Heart of Marylebone, By “* Handasyde.” London: Hutchinson and 
Co, | Gs.) 
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was no more one than the other. He was the man he had been as 
achild, and as a child he had believed all things. He believed in 
love; and much as he had seen of them, he still believed in women. 
They should be synonymous, though man in his haste usually 
couples her with wine. He wasone of the first doctors in London, 
though he himself never realised the fact. He wanted to cure 
people ; his increased reputation might be an effect of the cure, 
it was never the cause that incited his work. He was clever 
enough to speak nonsense if he wanted to amuse himself in that 
way; but his folly was never the fool’s folly. He saw through 
his patients long before any of them saw through him. Some of 
the more matter-of-fact thought he was a doctor, and merely a 
doctor, to the end. Others wondered vaguely how they had never 
seen possibilities in a doctor before, and began to understand why 
the medical profession was given Birthday Honours.” 

The nurses are all charming in their different ways,—Nurse 
Ridrid, the night-nurse, who came from Cornwall and thought 
Wuthering Heights “nice” ; the angelic Nurse Lister, with her 
blue eyes and curly hair; Nurse Wilder, frankly material in her 
outlook, but wise and gentle and gracious. Their culture 
might be limited, but their patience was inexhaustible. And 
we get a glimpse of the great Sir Joseph, and of an adorable 
child-patient named Nancy, “ who had the look of a child who 
goes to fairyland occasionally, and is never quite sure if she 
has come back.” 

The story is lacking in incident, out has abundant com- 
pensations in character-drawing and conversation. Leila 
Gaythorne was the only and neglected daughter of a worthless 
old reprobate. “Old Gay” was one of those men who are 
bound to kill the thing they love. The nearest approach to a 
religion that he had was the “ unforgotten light” in the eyes 
of his wife on her deathbed; she had “ given her heart to a 
dog to tear” and died “with a short sigh of utter relief.” 
Leila was well-born, distinguished, delicate, and very poor. 
Coming up to town to consult a doctor, she finds herself 
face to face with the urgent need of a serious operation 
without having the means to pay for it. She is staying 
with rich friends in Grosvenor Square, and her host, 
in ignorance of her illness, suddenly proposes to her. On 
discovering how the land lies, and knowing that she will 
never accept financial help on any other terms, he persuades 
her to give him the right to offer it by consenting to an 
immediate marriage. So they are married by special license 
in the afternoon, and Leila drives straight from church to the 
nursing home in“ the heartof Marylebone.” On the principle 
of like to like, Leila ought to have fallen in love with Dr. 
Anderson; for they were both sealed of the tribe of 
dreamers. But Dr. Anderson had already found the only 
woman in the world, and Leila, as we have seen, was 
already married to a man who had laid her under 
an overwhelming debt of gratitude. Besides, Henry 
Palmerston was a tremendous catch,—immensely rich, very 
popular, and with beautiful manners. He had also a fine 
sense of duty and considerable proper pride. On the other 
hand, Henry had no redeeming vice. He had affections, but 
no passions. ‘He loved acquaintances, and they loved him 
because he was the only man in London who did not want 
anyone to give him anything.” He had not one real friend, 
and while he was daily besieged by an army of professional 
beggars, whom he imagined to be The Poor, “no one came to 
him with the sacredness of a private woe.” His composure 
was unruffled: he “stood on a perpetual dais” in an attitude 
of splendid isolation. He had, in short, never yielded to 
impulse until his amazing marriage, which proved him to be 
possessed of a latent fund of magnanimity. Hence as soon 
as Leila had emerged from the valley of the shadow and the 
spectral world of delirium into convalescence—a progress 
described with remarkable vividness—she enters on the task 
of thawing the ice round her husband's heart. Before her 
marriage she had been alternately repelled and attracted by 
him; now she is prepared to meet him more than half-way, 
but without surrendering her own individuality or ideals. It 
is a strange courtship, carried on for the most part in a sick- 
room, and though Henry is destined in the long run to find 
that love was a liberal education, so little progress has been 
made by the time Leila is well enough to move that she 
dreads leaving the nursing-home. The move, however, is 
made, and Leila goes home to her husband’s splendid country 
house. Very soon there is a clash of wills, but Leila success- 
fully defies a harsh assertion of her husband’s authority, and 
in the end Henry finds that he has not only got a temper 
but a heart. 

It is easy to pick holes in the diction, technique, and 





i 
construction of the story. The style is disfigured hy solecisms 
misquotations, and misspellings; the episode of Captain 
Vandaleur and Mrs. Vaux is marred by an effusive senti. 
mentality; and the nomenclature—e.g. Lord Liff, Nurse 
Ridrid—is as inept as the strange and clumsy pseudonym 
adopted by the author. But when criticism has done jt 
worst, the great fact remains that this is an extremely 
interesting and at times brilliantly written book, abounding in 
eloquent, absurd, touching, genial, and suggestive sayings, 
We may close our notice with the author's commentary on 
Burns’s “Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast ” :— 


“ Leila had learnt the verse by heart now, and learnt also what 
every Scotsman, and many other men, have known for years and 
years, that there is only one love-scene and it is out of doors; and 
there is only one woman and she shivers a little with the cold. 
and it is night or growing dusk, and the clear Scotch wind js 
blowing over the purple hills, and they are together at last, he 
and she; and there are tears in her beautiful eyes, and he kisses 
her tears away. He does not say very much, he cannot; but he 
smiles, and the smile on his face is sad, humorous, and tender— 
women do not smile like this, it is a man’s smile, but not every 
man’s. Then he wraps her in his plaid, and till then she had not 
known how tender his touch could be. Love based only on love is 
like a butterfly resting on a rose; the pretty pink petals must 
drop ere long, and the most gorgeous butterfly drift away. Love 
must be based on life. It must rise from an acquaintance with 
pain. It must have laughed in the teeth of the tempest, and dried 
its eyes at the gates of Death. That is true love, and it lasts for 
ever and ever.” 





A Modern Chronicle. By Winston Churchill. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Winston Churchill gives the subject of his novel in 
his title, the book being in very truth what Elizabeth of the 
German Garden would have called sehr modern, Honora Leffing- 
well, the heroine of the story, belongs toa type of woman with 
whom we are not yet quite familiar in England, but who may be 
met with fairly frequently in certain circles on the other side of 
the Atlantic. Honora’s wish for a fuller development of her 
personality leads her to marriage with a young stockbroker who 
has nothing but his supposed residence in New York to recommend 
him. Her feelings when she discovers that he really lives in a 
dull country suburb may be imagined; but by her beauty and 
attraction Honora forces her husband upwards into the path 
of high finance, only to find, when in a social sense she has 
“arrived,” that life is as unsatisfactory as ever. Her further 
essays in the art of living, including the use she makes of the 
divorce laws of her country, may be left to Mr. Churchill to 
describe; but his book may distinctly be said to teach a useful 
moral, for Honora’s neglect of the moral obligations of her 
marriage leads her to great unhappiness. Mr. Churchill’s picture 
of the clever, beautiful American woman with no sense either of 
responsibility or of public duty is most cleverly painted. The 
book, however, from the very nature of its subject, is not 
attractive, and the reader’s interest in the heroine will not 
probably be so great as that of the author. 

The Luck of the Black Cat. By Elizabeth Banks. (George 
Allen and Sons. 5s.)—Miss Banks is better as a writer of short 
stories than as a novelist, and in one, at any rate, of these 
sketches, “ Ma’s Vacation,” she contrives to entertain her readers 
very greatly. The other stories are amusing; but the picture of 
“Ma,” the wife of a Connecticut farmer, and her peculiar ideas of 
a holiday, is very delightfully drawn. 


Reapaste Novers.—The Will and the Way. By Bernard 
Capes. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—A modern story of the way 
in which an unscrupulous lawyer is frustrated in his attempt to 
get a rather weak-minded but innocent girl into his clutches. 
Intellectual Mansions, 8.W. By Philip Gibbs. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—A story of modern life as lived in rather small flats. 
Suffragist riots play a large part in the concluding scenes.— 
Under Seal of the Confessional. By Mrs, Coulson Kernahan. 
(Everett and Co. 63.)—A French story in which the inviola- 
bility of the confessional causes the death of an innocent victim. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—~>—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Canada, the Land of Hope. By E. Way Elkington. (A. and C. 
Black. 3s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Elkington feels to the full the attraction 
which the great spaces and large atmosphere of Canada exercise 
on the visitor. But if he is enthusiastic, he does not fail to dis- 
criminate, and sees clearly and describes plainly the things which 
There is, for instance, the Canadian’s 


are not as they should be. 
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unfortunate propensity to boom everything with grotesque 
exaggeration. This habit is so patent that it does not do much 
harm; but it is a more serious matter when the Government 

agent follows suit. His word naturally carries weight, and it 
is much to be regretted that so little control is exercised over 
his statements. The English immigrant is accustomed to trust 
the State official, and he ought to be able to do so in safety. Mr. 
Elkington saw something of most of the Canadian industries, but 
his impressions seem to us a little confused. As far as literary 
quality is concerned, he is at his best when he takes us with him 
into old Quebec or Montreal. Of the practical advice that he has 
for his reader, the most important concerus the taking up of land. 
It may be succinctly expressed—Look round and don’t be in a 
hurry : above all things, beware of the man who wants to sell his 
farm. He is to be found, doubtless, in all Colonies, but in the 
yastness of Canada he is as frequent, and, we might say, as 
destructive, as the locust. Mr. Elkington was much disappointed 
in the Kootenay district ; it would have been well if he had gone 
to the Okanagan to satisfy himself as to the real status of British 
Columbian fruit-farming. 





Thirty-three Years’ Adventures in Bookland. By David Cuth- 
bertson. (Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d. net.)—The main part of Mr. 
Cuthbertson’s book is given to his experiences as an official in 
public libraries. He tells us about the eccentricities of readers,— 
“next to a lunatic asylum, there can be no more interesting study 
of human nature than that observed from behind a library 
counter.” The result of the study is not satisfactory. Neither 
borrowers, nor library officials, nor those who appoint them are 
always what they should be. To take the last class first, Mr. 
Cuthbertson quotes a letter which he received from the clerk to a 
Library Committee in answer to an application for the post of 
librarian. He had asked what the duties of the place were. “ You 
ought to know,” was the answer, “if you have been, as you say, an 
assistant for some years.” “ But,” it went on, “unless you have 
local influence you need not apply.” The readers chiefly offend in 
not knowing what they want, and maltreating the books which 
they borrow. Mr. Cuthbertson is quite right in telling the 
truth about these things; but there are more pleasant things 
in his little book. One of them is his testimony to the 
good qualities of Richard Weaver the Evangelist. Together 
with this we may mention Books, by Gertrude Burford Rawlings 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1s. net). Here we have a sketch of book 
history from the beginning down to the present time. Miss 
Rawlings has been fortunate enough to get from her publishers 
an account of how a book is manufactured from the time when 
the author’s copy is passed to the printers. Some of the details 
might have been a little more exact. Pausanias (not Pausanius) 
does not say that he “saw the original copy of Hesiod’s ‘ Works 
and Days’ written on leaden tablets.” He states that the 
Boeotians of Helicon declared that this book was the only genuine 
work of the poet, and goes on: “They showed me besides the 
spring a leaden tablet, very time-worn, on which are engraved the 
works.” The passage is obscure, for one leaden tablet could hardly 
have contained the whole poem. It is not correct to say: “In 
considering how early literature has been preserved we are hardly 
concerned with Egyptian papyri...... but with the writings 
of Greece and Rome.” As a matter of fact, the papyri have pre- 
served some of these writings, as the lyrics of Bacchylides, and 
given fresh authority to the text of others. 








The Picturesque St. Lawrence. Written and Illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson. (Macmillan and Co. 5s. net.)—This is, we 
gather, the first volume of a “ Picturesque River Series.” It is a 
pleasant blend of the historical and descriptive, and gives a 
judicious selection of the many things that might be noticed in 
the great river. (It should be understood that it is the course of 
the St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario to the Atlantic with which Mr. 
Johnson deals.) There are between forty and fifty illustrations, 
taken from photographs. Another useful handbook of travel is 
Southern Germany (Wiirtemberg and Bavaria), by Karl Baedeker 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 6s. net), the “eleventh edition,” revised.— 
With this we may mention Christophers’ Handbook to the All-Rail 
Route (Christophers, 2s. net). 








A Scamper Round the World. By Lady Moss, (John Ouseley. 
5s. net.)—Lady Moss left Victoria Station on February 17th and 
got back to England by the ‘Mauretania,’—she does not say 
when, a serious omission, as, if we are to admire a “scamper,” we 
must know about the start and the finish. The real objective of 
the expedition was China and Japan. These countries occupy 
about four-fifths of the whole; and we are permitted to see in 
some excellent photographs as much as stay-at-home travellers 


can expect. 





A Group of English Essayists. By ©. T. Winchester. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—The English essayists hero 
appreciated are Jeffrey in his capacity of critic, William 
Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, De Quincey, “Christopher North,” and 
Leigh Hunt. All these estimates seem to be made out of a full 
knowledge, with no little insight, the expression being often very 
felicitous. How good and true is this of Lamb’s Shakespearean 
criticism: “In every case it was Shakespeare’s Malvolio or Viola 
that he knew, not some actor’s.” But we will keep to our rule of 
not criticising criticism; it must be enough to commend the book 
very warmly to our readers, adding our congratulations to the 
students of the Wesleyan University that they have so inspiring a 
teacher. They must not, however, let him persuade them that 
Velleius Paterculus was “a late Latin poet” (p. 137). He was an 
historian of the Augustan age, whose date is marked by the fact 
that he served in the Rhaetian campaigns of Tiberius. 





Mr. Edmund Hort New has added to his beautiful “ bird’s-eye” 
views of Oxford buildings Wadham College (Ryman and Co., 
Oxford). The College, with its compactness and its unity of 
design, lends itself with much felicity to Mr. New’s art. These 
drawings should make a most interesting series, which may bo 
contrasted and compared with that contained in the “Oxonia 
Illustrata” of David Loggan (1675). 





The Annual Register, 1909. (Longmans and Co. 18s.)—This 
“Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad” is as carefully 
made as usual. It is divided into two parts. In this we have 
(1) asection dealing with “ English History” (a brief chapter is 
given specially to Scotland and Ireland, while another, entitled 
“Supplementary,” gives a conspectus of “ Finance and Trade in 
1909”; these together contain two hundred and eighty-four 
pages out of a total of six hundred and twenty-seven); and 
(2) “Foreign History,” more properly entitled, when we come 
to this section, “Foreign and Colonial History.” It would 
certainly, as we have had occasion before now to remark, be 
better to make a clearer distinction between them. Why should 
not all the Colonial chapters have precedence? As it is, we find 
“British India” coming in chap. 7 along with other Asiatic 
States. In the second part we have “A Chronicle of Events” ; 
Retrospects of Literature, Science, Art, the Drama, and Music ; 
and an Obituary. 





An anthology is never out of place, and so we welcome Songs 
and Poems, Compiled by D. R. Broadbent (John Ouseley, 7s. 6d. 
net). There is a great gap, it is true, between Herrick and Burns. 
Not a specimen is given of what used to be called, and not without 
reason, the “ Augustan age” of English literature. Even if wo 
are to go without Dryden and Pope, something of William Cowper 
might have been allowed us. 





Messrs. George Routledge and Sons are publishing a series of 
“Books that Marked Epochs” (2s. 6d. per vol.) These are The 
Essays of Francis Bacon, with Introduction by W. H. D. Rouse ; 
Poetical Works of William Blake (W. B, Yeats); The Nicomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle (D. P. Chase and G, H. Lewes); Lessing’s 
Laocoon (Sir Robert Phillimore) ; The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus (Matthew Arnold); Comte’s Positivism (Frederic Harri- 
son); On Liberty, by J. Stuart Mill (Professor A. Seth Pringle- 
Pattison); Sir J. R. Seeley’s Ecce Homo (Rev. J. Edwin Odgers) ; 
and Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture (Mrs. Alice Meynell), 





For the benefit of those who are practically interested in the 
subject we mention Electrical Distributing Networks and Trans- 
mission Lines, by Alfred Hay, D.Sc. (Cassell and Co., 10s, 6d. net). 
The book is illustrated with one hundred and eight diagrams.—— 
Another technical treatise may be mentioned at the same time, 
The Art of Aviation, by Robert W. A. Brewer (Crosby Lockwood 
and Son, 10s. 6d. net), described as “A Handbook upon Aecro- 
planes and their Engines, with Notes upon Propellers,” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_~o——. 


Allen (J.), Above Life’s Turmoil, 12mo.. (Putnam) net 3/é 
Alliott (J, B.), A Lift-Boy’s Diary, | pene .{E. Stock) 2/6 
Ashbee (C. R. }, The Building of *helema, cr vo. (Dent) net 46 
Baker (W. M. and Bourne (A, A.), Public School Arithmetic, ‘er 8vo (Bell) 36 
Bates (L.), The Russian Road to ¢€ *hins a, SVO «c ‘onstable) net 10,¢ 

Behnke (K. E.) and Henslowe (E. C.), The Broadlands Cookery Book, 
cr 8vo dunersenenenmansevenaigianatinn (Bell) net 26 
Bird (W. D, , A Précis of Strategy, BVO ..........ceccseeerceereeseers (Rees) net 36 
Box (C, R.), Post-Mortem Manual, er 8vo...... (Churchill) net 60 
Bright (T.), The Development of Buik ling Estate, ‘8vo. ‘ (Batsford) net 7.6 

Bruce (F. Dd ), Legal and Constitutional Relationship between Church ont 
State in E ngland, cr 8vo ... ‘ent ta) net 36 
Cawein (M.), The Shadow Garden, and other Plays, iim (Bataan net 60 
Colmore (G.), The Crimson Gate, cr Svo aul) 6/0 

Comte (A.), Confessions and Correspondence with Clotilde de Wamme } 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 6/0 
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Corbett (J. S.), The Campaign of Trafalgar, 8vo ...............(Lomgmans) net 16/0 
Crockett (S. R.), Young Nick and Old Nick, cr 8vo . 6/0 
Crosby (O. T.), Béribes,; CF BVO ....0000...cccccceeressosccccesccseseossooses 5/0 
Dawson (C.), History of Hastings Castle, 2 vols. imp 8vo ...(Constable) net 42/0 
Dewey (J. ), Influence of Darwin on Philoso’ nr oy other Essays (B (Bell) net 6 0 





Dowden (E.), Essays Modern and oat TED :shdunsnideabienalld (Dent) net 7/6 
Farrington e E. i French Secondary Schools, 8vo............ (Longmans) net 7/6 
Feldman (W. M ual of Nursery Hygiene, cer 8vo...... (Bailliére) net 2/6 
ae n (E.), 7. anuck in the West, cr 8V0 .............c6cc00eee0e (Cassell) 6/0 


Fisher (H. A. L.), Frederic W. Maitland: a Biographical Sketch, Svo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Franck (H. A.), A Vagabond Journey Around the World, 8vo (Unwin) net 15/0 
Fryer (A. C.), Wooden Monumental Effigies in England and Wales, 4to 
(E. Stock) net 6/0 
Galsworthy (J.), A Motley, cr 8V0..........:::secsssesssereeeeerseeeeeseres (Heinemann) 6/0 
Gatacre (B.), ~¥* Gatacre: Life and Services, 8Vo ...... (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Gordon (Hon. E . A.), The Messiah: the Ancestral Hope of the Ages, 
SUUTIIPIIIIID sare snnshitintensGabeecimnpnnenataniiiaedinendiitsniapeneneamnpnensined (Simpkin) net 15/0 
Grace (R. S. H.-), Finance of War, 8v0 easiuons (Rees) net 2/6 
Grew (J. C.), Sport and Travel in the Far East, 8vo........ ‘"'(Constab le) net 10/6 
Guiché (K. De), Doctor Apricot of ‘‘ Heaven Below” (Marshall Bros.) net 2/6 








oa (Yves), Socialistic Fallacies, cr 8vo............... ee & hem net 6/0 

art (C.), Joan: the Maid of France, er 8vo..... a ..(Dent) net 2/6 
Hastings (S.), Summer Flowers of the High Alps, 4to ......... (Dent) net 7/6 
Heathfield Memorials, collected by P. Lucas, 4to ...(A. L. Humphreys) net 21/0 
MEOPOOTS CEE. GE.), TOURENR, DUD cccrccscecnesvescessecrscocccocsencosenved (P. 8S. King) net 6/0 
Horner (D. W.), By Aeroplane to the Sun, cr 8vo . (Century Press) 6/0 





Hueffer (F. M.), The Portrait, cr 8V0 .............cc-sscscssssesseessesesses (Methuen) 6/0 
poy (F. W.), Coral and Atolls: their History, &e., 8vo ..... (LL. Reeve) net 24/0 
Lady Motorist’s Companion, by a “ Four Inch Driver” (Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Lorey (E. De) and Sladen (D.), The Moon and the Fourteenth Night, 8vo 
(Hurst & Blackett) net 16/0 
Lucas (R.), Lord Glenesk and the Morning Post, 8vo......(Alston Rivers) net 16/0 
McComb (S.), The Making of the English Bible, er 8vo......... (Unwin) net 3/6 
ME Sr, SPINEL ITI csacescnscusevecvensebitecseusveoosencceseses (J. Murray) net 3/6 
Mead (a. R. 8.), Some Mystical Adventures, 8v (Watkins) net 6/0 
Merton (H. Ww.) Descriptive Mentality from the ‘Head, "Face, and Hands, 

ID sas .conrgscncseragegeosivaveunentnucasooascnnasesuapesonens ..eee-.(Siegle & Hill) net 6/0 
Mole (M.), Vera of the Strong Heart, er 8vo.. Melrose) 6/0 
Montagu (Lord), Hinchingbrooke, 4to.. (A. *% “Humphrey s)net 5/0 
Moore (E. H.) and Others, New Haven Mathematical Colloquium Lectures, 

roy a scccauwnan "rowde) net 13/6 
Parsons (C. F. ), Some Thoughts at Ev entide, 4to ............ _.(Methue n)net 50 
Pound (E.), The Spirit of Romance, Svo ......... (Dent) net 6,0 
Puppe (J.), Experimental Investigations on the Power Re quired to Drive 

Rolling Mills, STII ctieesenitahisendiglibaneehciuthemieunainvaniwnant tute (C. Griffin) net 12/6 
Rideout (H. M.), The Twisted Foot, cr 8vo ... . (Constable) 60 
ee (J.), A History of English Versification... AC larendon Press) net 8/6 
Sherlock (S. M. ), Eve, and other Poems, cr 8vo............ (Longmans) net 2/6 
Silburn (P. A.), The Governance of Empire, 8vo ....(Longmans) net 90 
Solon (M. L.), Ceramic Literature: an Analytical Index... AC. Griffin) ae 12/0 
Sumner (H.), The Book of Gorley, roy 8vo (Gilbert) net 15/0 
Theal (G. M.), History and Ethnography of Africa South of the Zambesi, 

Vol. III., 8vo ......... (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Tippins (L. R.), The Rifleman’s C ‘omy anion, er 8¥o "(Mills & Boon) net 2/6 
Wadleigh (H. R.), Munich : History, Monuments, and Art. 8vo (Unw in) net 6/0 
Welham (S.), A Handbook for Nurses, he, ee (Mills & Boon) net 3/6 
Wilcox (D. F.), Municipal | Poachions s, Vols. I. and Il. . (¢ ‘onstable) eac h net 21 0; 






LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 


BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PAYTERNS POST-FREE 
Liberty & Co., Ltd. Rezent Street, London. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
= to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers, The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astr al Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses, 
NEW Cc ATAL OGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and co., Ltd.,, | 
mom Makers of the groat Wes* wter Clock, Bi¢ Ben, 
TBADE-MAZEe Gi Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EC. 


ACCIDENTS oF au xinps, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY Tiik 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,900,009. Claims paid, £5,700,0090. 
« CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Viay, Secretary. 


TRE HORSE, CARRIAGE ARD GE! IERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


















MOTOR-CAR, CARRIAGE AND HCRSE, AND 
GENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE. ., 


Chief Office : 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STRE ET, LONDO N, 1, E. C. 


HAM P TON S 
New System of Electric Lighting 


sceures to the user a 


great saving in both initial 
outlay and cost of running 


For instance :— 
Small Petrol-driven Plants complete, including 
wiring house throughout, from - - - - £140 


Write for full particulars sent free by return post. 
PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,909, 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.9. 





THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been preparo4 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax js 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abato. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s incomy) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, ROBERT LEWILs, General Manager. 


—and still 
the best.” 





‘ The Original 
Six-Cylinder— 


30 h.p. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 


NAPIER NAPIER 
(CHASSIS PRICE, £561.) 


LOW TYRE UPKEEP 


Extract from Owner’s Letter. (Origincl shown o2 request.) 
..22,000 miles in15 months....Never hed a punc- 
ture. Tyres aver: aged 4 to 5 thousand miles each.” 





Write for Hlustrated Catalogus. 


S. F. EDGE, Ltd., 





| BRITISH ° 14 New Buriington Strect, e THREE YEARS’ 
| BUILT. ° London, W. * GUARANTEE, 
GREEN and ABBOTT, 


&73 Oxford Street, W., 


Give EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS 
and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wail Papers, &c., 
invited. 


Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard e lines). 





| pane 383 Davies Street, W. 


BURROW'S 


WORLD-FAMED “ALPHA BRAND.” 
PUREST, SOFTEST KNOWN, 


MALVERN 


Address: 
THE SPRINGS, MALVERN. 


WATERS. 





THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


fessrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 





32 BROCK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


“ANGELUS” PLAYER-PIANOS 


The extraordinary success and popularity of the Angelus 
Player-Pianos is undoubtedly due to their artistio supremacy 
and moderate prices. 

The perfection to which the Angelus has been brought has been, 
and still is, the despair of the many who have sought to copy its 
marvellous mechanism. The exclusive patented expression-devices 
include 

The MELODANT, which accentuates the melody or theme of 
the composition; The PHRASING LEVER, controlling every 
yariation of tempo; The ARTISTYLE, the infallible guide 
to musical rendition, incorporates into onc line the variations of 
tempo, touch, and expression. The simplicity, completeness, and 
effectiveness of the expression-devices enable you to enjoy to the 
fullest extent the personal interest in producing an artistic 
rendering of the world’s best music. 

The Angelus Player-Pianos comprise pianos of the most artistic 
character, and include the famous Brinsmead, Marshall and Rose, 
Winkelmann, Xe. 

Kindly call or write for lilustrated Catalogue No. 44. 
J. 


HERBERT MARSHALL 


Dept. 44, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 233 REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. per Ib.—In lib, %Ib., and 4 Ib. Tins. 





Major Water WINGFIELD writes :—‘‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 








RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 

Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H, 
Hallam, Esq., “‘ Ortygia,"’ Harrow-on-the-Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 











N IDEAL RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEMEN.— 
_ BLOOMSBURY HOUSE CLUB, Established 188], has REMOVED to 
larger premises in an unique position, central but quiet, Handsome lounge, 
library, study, billiard-room, Heated throughout. Lawn tennis. - 
rooms, including baths, &c., from 7s. 6d. weekly. Night porter.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, 3 to 38 Cartwright Gardens, Tavistock Square, W.C, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL of QUEEN ELIZABETH at 
WAKEFIELD.—WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT or Lower School, under the supervision of, and responsible 
to, the Head-Master and Governors of the Grammar School, for the organisa- 
tion and etfliciency of the Junior Department. Preference will be given to an 
applicant having similar experience. Applicants must not be under 25 or over 
35 years of age, and must be a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. Salary £300, 
non-resident, Permission will be given to take Boarders, pupils in this 
Department, in a suitable house to be approved by the Governors, Duties to 
commence 15th September next. 

Applications, with photograph and copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned, on or before the 30th June instant. 

BR, ERNEST LANGHORNE 

11 Market Street, Wakefield, Clerk to the 

6th June, 1910. 


OUNTY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOWDON 
LODGE, ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss M. HOWES-SMITH, M.A, 


The BOARD of GOVERNORS REQUIRE the services of TWO ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES, one for the Kindergarten Department, and one for the Upper 
School. Candidates for the Kindergarten Department must the 
Higher Froebel Certificate, and for the Upper School candidates must be 
Graduates of a British University, or hold an equivalent Degree, Special 
Bubjects, Maths. and Science. ‘ ’ 

Salaries £110 to £135, according to qualifications and experience.—Applica- 
tions, stating age, qualifications, and accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, to be addressed to the HEAD-MIS SS, at the Education 

ices, Altrincham, Cheshire, not later than the 18th day of June, 1910. Forms 
of eppiicntion may be had from the un i OS. HOWARTH, 
arket Street, Altrincham, Cheshire. Clerk to the Governors, _ 


{24D MISTRESS WANTED in September for HERE- 
FORD HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Day and Boarding, C. of E. with 
conscience c¢ Salary th poe furnished rooms and fixed 
allowances for maintenance of and Mistresses. Candidates should 
have a University Degree or some equivalent qualification.—Applications, with 
copies of not more than three recent testimo: must be sent in before 
June 15th to the HONORARY SECRETARY Offa Street, Hereford, from 
whom intending applicants may obtain additional particulars, 


overnors. 














GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED in October next for Secondary Schools 
ro and Alexandria under the Ministry of Education as follows :— 

(4) TEACHERS of ENGLISH and ENGLISH SUBJECTS (History, &c.) 

Salary £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per annuin 

(£Eg.32 per mensem), on pensionable staff. Allowance for passage out 


to nis 
(8) TEACHERS of SCIENCE (Experimental Physics and Chemistry). 
These appointments are under contract. Length of engagemeut, two 
ears, lary £Eg.360 per annum. Allowance for passage out to 
_Egypt and for return at close of contract. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 or over 30 years of aze, should have a 
robust constitution, and have taken a University fone with Honours. They 
must have experience as Teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. Four lessons daily, on an average, ridays only 
excepted. Summer Vacation not less than two months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications with full statement of 
qualifications (School, College, Class of Degree, experience in Teaching), and 
accompanied by copies only of testimonials, should Re addressed not later than 
July Ist, 1910, to J. M. FURNESS, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian 
Educational Mission in England, % Victoria Street, Westminster, RW. 
Selected Candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 


JGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SOI 








SCHOOLS. 

ART MASTER WANTED in October next for Secondary School in Cairo 
under the Ministry of Education. About 500 boys, —e | Mohammedans, 
Candidates should not be less than 23 nor over 20 years of age, and have a 
robust constitution. They must hold the Art Master’s Certificate or its 
equivalent, and must have experience in class teaching in a Secondary School. 
aa under contract, Length of engagement, two years. Salary, 
£E360 per annum. Allowance for passage out <> eypt. ond for return at close 
of contract. Four lessons daily, on an average, Fridays only excepted, 
Summer vacation not less than two months.—Inquiries for further information, 
and applications (with full statement of qualifications and accompanied by 
copies only of certificates and testimonials), should be addressed not ier than 
July Ist to J. M. FURNESS, Esq., c/o The Director, The Egyptian Educational 
Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Selected candidates 
will be interviewed in London in July. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for three posts of RESIDENT ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESSES in the Sanieh Girls’ School and Training College, Cairo, under 
the Ministry of Education, Candidates must hold a Diploma in teaching, 
have experience in teaching, be not less than 25 years of age, and have a robust 
constitution. Sasveny qualifications desirable. Special subjects: English, 
History, Geography, Elementary Science, Drawing. To enter on duties in 
October next. Salary £197 per annum (£Eg.16 per mensem), rising to £246 per 
annum (£Eg.20 per mensem), on pensionable staff, with furnished quarters in 
school grounds,and laundry. An allowance of £Bg.25 is given to mcet exyenses 
of travelling to Egypt. Pupils mainly Mohammedans. As the echool is 
ey a boarding-school, Mistresses have some resident duties to perform. 

ummer vacation not less than two months. 

Inquiries for further information, and applications (with full statement of 
qualifications and accompanied by copies only of testimonials), should be 
addressed, if posted not later than for mail leaving London on June 16th, to 
Miss MEADE, Principal, Sanieh Training College, Cairo, Egypt, or if posted 
subsequently but not later than July Ist, 1910, to Miss MEADE, c/o The 
Director, The Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 36 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 

Selected candidates will be interviewed in London in July. 


uk T GUARDIANS OF 








HE TRUSTEES AND 
SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE 
(Incorporated by Act of Parliament of 54 and 55 Vict., 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND LIBRARIAN, 


1891), 


The Executive Committee will appoint, in August, a Secretary and Librarian 
in the place of Mr. Richard Savage, retired. The newly elected officer will be 
expected to enter on his duties on October Ist, 1910. 

Candidates must be under forty years of age, and should combine sount 
business habits with literary tastes and knowledge. Those who have had 
experience in library and museum management will be preferred. A Schedule 
of Duties will be sent on application. 

The salary will commence at £200 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
£10 to £300, with rooms for residence free, 

Candidates are required to forward a statement of qualifications in their own 
handwriting, with copies only, which may be typewritten, of not more thas 
three testimonials, as well as the name and address of one person to whom 
references may be made direct by the electors if they think fit. 

All applications and communications (which must be by letter only) should Le 
addressed to the DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN of the Executive Committee, Shake- 
speare’s Birthplace, Stratford-upon-Avon, 

Candidates’ applications must reach the Deputy-Chairman on or before 
Saturday, July 16th, 1910, 

Personal canvassing of the Trustees is not allowed. 


JT IVERPOOL EDUCATION COMMITTED. 


REQUIRED in September next, for the Liverpool Collegiate High 1 
LADY TEACHER ee the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. icecossiul 
experience in teaching and in training boys from about & to 12 years of age 
essential Salary £110 per annum. 

REQUIRED alee, for the same School, an ART MASTER, This appointment 
will be probationary for one Term, and the salary will be at the rate of £1/0 

rannum. Preference will be given to a candidate possessing the Art Master's 

ertificate, and qualified to teach Mechanical Drawing in its conzexion with 
Wood and Metal Work. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER, Liverpool Collegiate School, Shaw Street, with whor 
applications, accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials, must be 
lodged not later than Monday, the 27th June, 1910. 

EDWARD R. PICKMERE, 
Clerk to the Local Education Authcrity. 


ITY OF LEEDS TRAINING COLLEGES 


ade 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the under-mentioned posts :— 
(1) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS OF METHOD. 
(2) ASSISTANT-MASTER FOR ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 
Candidates must be Graduates of a University and be qualitied to undertike 
supervision of Students in Schovl Practice. The Master appointed for Euglis 
and History will be required to become Resident Tutor upon the completion cf 
the new Hostels in 1911. 
Commencing salary in each case £120 to £150 per annum, accorling to 
experience and qualifications. 
pplications should be forwarded to Mr. JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary 
Education, Education Department, Leeds, on or before the 25th June, 1910. 















for 


RESSMAKING, HYGIENE, and COOKERY 
MISTRESS for GIRLS. State age, qualifications, exper’cace, and 
salary.— Applications to be received by June 2st, addressed “‘ D. 8.,"° Messrs, 


ROWNTREE & co., Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, on 7 
for GIRLS.—Swedish Eystem. 


Games, clubs, evening c! 


ualifications, experience, and salary. plications to te received 


YMNASTIC MISTRESS 
Classes held mainly during the day. 
State age, 


reser, &e. 





A 
D. 8S.,”" Messrs. HOWNTREE & CO., Ltd, The 


by June 2ist, addressed “ 
ocoa Works, York, 
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Oo Ua TF O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of ASSISTANT-MASTER, specially qualified in FRENCH, at the 
COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, HE OL ‘LOW AY, to commence work in 
September next. 

‘andidates must possess a University Decree. The minimum salary atta: ching 
to the position is £150 a year, rising by aunual increments of £10, subject to 
satisfac heap service, to a maximum of £3500, 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, fram the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education O% ices, Victoria Em) ankmen it, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later then 1) a.m. on Mond lay, 20th June, 1910, accom- 
panied Ly copies of three testim«< Wn als of receut date. All communications on 
th: eubie ct must be endorsed ‘‘ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will on ?~ to be a disqualification 
for employment. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of my London County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

7th June, 1910. 


(ouNTY BOROUGH oy SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 








The GOVERNORS are ie 1 to REC EIVE Al PLIC ATIONS for the 
post of LECTURER IN ENGLISH (Woman) at the above-named College. 
Candidates should have Training College experience, and possess a University 
Degree or its equivalent. Salary £160 per annum. 

The La , As ppointed will Le required to assist in supervising School Practice 
and other Technical Exercises, and to commence duties on 5th September next. 

Form of application, to le ‘returned on or before 16th June next, may be 
ot tained from the undersigned. 

Education Offices, T. W. BRYERS, 

15 John Street, Sunderland, Education Secretary. 
Sst May, 1910, 
O tlaladl BOROUGH OF SUN {DERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 

The COUNCIL is prepared to RECE E Iv E APPLICATIONS for the position 
of PRINCIPAL of the above-named College, to commence duties in September 

ne ct, at a salary of £2) per annum. No fees. 

The person ap pointed % be a Graduate of a British University, prepared to 
take p a in the teacking work of the € oles ze, and must have had experience in 
the organisation and teaching of a Trainin > 

Canvassing m« embers of the Council, di rectly or indirectly, until after the 
first selection by the Committee of candidates, “will disqualify the applicant on 
whose behalf such canvassing shall have been made. 

Applications in writéng, accompanicd by not more than six recent original 
testimonials (which will be returned), addressed to the undersigned, at the 
Town Hall, Sunderland, and endorsed ‘‘ Day Training College, Appointment of 
Principal,” in the left-hand corner of the e ‘nvelope, will be received up to, but 
not later than, 12 noon on the 16th June next. 

Town Hall, Sunderland, FRAS. M. BOWEY, 

Town Clerk, 


3lst May, 1910. 
ANGOR NORMAL COLLEGE. 
‘the NORTH WALES COUNTIES TRAINING COLLEGE COMMITTEE 

INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following posts :— 

A WARDEN of the WOMEN STU DENTS, who must be a University Graduate 
or possess gn equivalent qualification, Salary £150 per annum, together 

with board and residence. 

A JUNIOR SCIENCE TUTOR (Man) with special qualifications in Physics 
and Physic al Ge cography. Commencing salary £100 per annum, tog rether 
with board and ramdoace. 

A JUNIOR TUTOR (Man) in WELSH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
Commencing salary £100 m rannum, together with oe and residence. 

Full partie ulars as to duties, &c., u “4 be obtained uy application to the 

PRINCIPAL, Normal College e, Bangor 

Applications should be forwarded not later than June 15th, addressed to the 
undersigned, 


































Canvassing in any form will be a disqualificatio 
EVAN R. DAVIES, 
Secretary to the Committee. 


quy OF YORK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDAI tY § SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Apstecesene are INVITED for the post of PI BENC IPAL of the above- 

named School. lary £200 per annum, rising by ai l increments of £25 to 

a maximum of £: os), but the C ymmittee may take into consideration special 

ions and experience whe fixing the commencing salary. 

r will be considered a disqualification. 

application will be forwaried on receipt of a stamped, addressed 

relope, and must be returned on or before June 18th to 

J. H. MASON, 
Secretary. 


COUNCIL. 















Edu cation Offices, York. 


S HANGHAI MUNICIPAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE, 


WANTED, on ASSISTANT-MASTER. He should be a traiz el man with 
first-class Government certificates, and should specially qualifed in 
Mathematics. Experience in Secondary Schocls will be an additional qualifica- 
tion. Teaching in English only — be required. Taels 125 per 
mouth, with quarters, for the first y< taels 150 for t' “< aud taels 175 
for the third year. Equal to ab 2., £17 1032 pow £2) pe nouth. 

The value of the tael at present rate of ex schange is about 2s. a. but it is 
Lable to fluctuation. 

li eral superannuation scheme. 

For particulars apply to the Council’s London Agents, Messrs. JOHN 
POOK and CO., 63 Leadenhall Street , London, E.C. 


ERBY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
H EAD-MISTRES3 REQUIRED for Se Se »ptember next. Salury £220 and 














itation fees. Churchiwonan @ascntizl.—Apply in tae fret j lace to the 
a ,orary Secretary, Mr. T. WALTON, Bank House, Normanton Road, Der!y. 
PRINCIPAL wil be REQ UIRED for CHESTER 

P DIOCESAN TRAINING CO.ULEGE for SCHOOLMASTERS in 
heptember next. Full particulars will be forwarded to intending a; ag ants 
after June 20th.—Applications to te sezt a3 soon as possitle to Rev. J. M. 





NEW (Correspoudext}, The College, GO! paee ; 
TNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
fhe COUNCIL is ¢ AI Pt INT an ASSISTANT-LECTURER in 

MITIC LANGUAG ple sas sh lbe sent to the REGISTRAR, 
fr mm whom further pa rticula rs us = be ol tained. 


1 OMESTIC SU 16 NCI a Te, AC BER W ANTED, holding 
Di plomas for Cock Mat nery and Hygiene. 
Must understand the late 
£12) a year. Good experience 
Schools, Cheltenham. 






ni silary 


In : mise Science 
ial. ae aie, L. Ri ‘HAR DSON, Tec! hnical 








th 











qj Ft eee SITY OF EDINBURG 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of Edinburgh will, on Mona; 
18th July next, or some subsequent day, proceed to the appointm« mt of 
Lecturer on Economic History, The Lecturer will he required to deliver ~ 
each year a full Ordir + ind a full Honours Graduation Course, en 
2250 per annum. Tenure five years, which may be renewed. ry 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, not later than Mor dx 
4th July, 1910, twenty copies of his application and twenty ex Opies a > 
testimonials he may desire to present. One <. y of the application sh a5 
be signed, M. C. TAYLOR, ould 
Secretary "Univer rsity Court, 





University of Edinburgh, 


27th May, 1910. 
PHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
FACULTY OF LAW. 

LIVERPOOL BOARD OF LEGAL STUDIES. 
LECTURESHIP IN “LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION.’ 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the Lectureship. The emoluments are 
a fixed stipend of £75 per annum, and the appointment will be made for a 
period of three years. ‘The duties of the post are to be entered upon on 
Ist October, 1910,—Applications, together with the names of three persons to 
whom reference m iy be made, should be forwarded to the undersigned on or 

before June 20th, 1910. 


Further partic ulars mi ay be obtained from 
P., HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar, 


) EPTON 0.8.6 6 &. 


AP PLICATIONS are INVITED fo for th the post of HEAD-MASTER in th 
ues of the Rev. Lionel Ford, who has accepted the Head Mastership at 
farrow. 

Partic ulars of the Stipend and Emoluments and other information ee ng 
to the office may be obtained from the undersigne ad, by whom applicati 
should be received not later than WEDNESDAY, June 22nd, 1910, 

WILLIAM HAR i, 
Cc lerk t to the Governors, 


- GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


TAN TED in Septe mber, ¢ E ENIOR Cc ‘L ASSICAL MASTER. First ¢ lass 
‘cunbrids mmencing salary £200 a year, with Boardix 
of rent and rates durin ¢ the present Le ad-Maste rship. 
Applications, with copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be 


sent to the undersigned. 
R, ERNEST LANGHORNE, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
lou ~~ ie , 1910. 


[ Nivers SITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 
WORK, 








43 Wardwick, Derby. _ 
,_ Ewer 





11 Market Street, 





The ATTENTION of MEN and WOMEN (especially Graduates) is 
INVITED to the opportunities offered by the School for obtaining a general 
acquaintance with the various problems of local administration and social 
work, and some practical experience in methods of action. It affords special 
advantages for those who wish to take up social work as a career. 

THE YEAR'S COURSE (three terms) consists of LECTURES (the ical 
and pra ctic al), PRACTICAL WORK under experienced workers, and Vis SITS 
to institut An Examination is held in June each year, and CERTIFI 

CATES are awarded, FEE for the Course £5 5s. 

RESIDENTIAL FACILITIES are afforded by the two Settlements, the 
Victoria Settlement (for women), 294 Netherfield Road, and the University 
Settlement (for men), 129 Park Street. s 

PROSPECTUS and further particulars may be obtained from Mr. F. G. 
D'AETH, the University, Liverpool. 


re TORSHIP WANTED by Oxford U Iniversity Under- 

graduate for part of V ACATION., Honour Mods.g 1909 Classics 
Elementary Mathematics; French; Divinity; Games player; 3 miles Oxf rd 
. Cambridge 1903-9-10. Re sading Honour School of History. Good references 
to College Tutor an‘ A others.—_CATOR, Allington, Chippenham. 


W OODWORK. — Thoroughly experienced CABINETD- 

MAKER DESIRES POST as WOODWORK INSTRUCTOR in 
BOYS’ SCHOOL; 13 years’ experience in first-class practical work ; able to 
teach wood-carving. Good references.—Address, Box 420, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


CULTURED and capable ‘GENTLE EWOMAN, " experi- 
Lt ence d and highly recommend ted, who has held positio ns of much 
responsibility, SE )-ENGAG =NT in sood household as COM- 
PANION, COMPANION- HOU SEKLEPER, CHAPERON, or SECRETARY. 
Excellent corre spondent, reader, and acco. itant. Liberal remuneration.— 
Be «393, The Spectator, 1 We eli ston Stree t, Strand, London, W.C. 


pret LOTEST: ANTE FRANCAISE, _Brevet Supéri rieur 

vdémie de Paris), DESIRE bonne SITUATION dans FAMILLE 
tinguée en Angleterre, Juillet & fin Se ptembre. 10 années d’expeérience 
excellentes recomman lations auglaises et frangaises.—Adr. Mile. RIEDER, 
8 Rue del Arvivée, Paris XVe. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited 
have VACANCIES in their Commerc ial ) Bapastmente for a FE W 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





























re MARY ‘’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 

Ss PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3rd, 1910, when an 
Opening Adc lres wi y Sir Anruvur Conan Dorie. 

The Med sal § ies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London, and possesses a good Athletic Ground. 

The E NTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
> U niversiti es, the Diplomas of M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Government 

ledical Serv . 

SiX EN rRANC ‘E SCHOLARSHIPS, value £145 to £25, will be competed for 
in Septem be 

_ Hlustr ated Handbook on application to the DEAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. _ 


Ht ALL OF RESIDENCE FO: FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
UNIVE RSl TY HALL, FAIRFIELD, LIVERPOOL. 
For r terms and a partic ulars ap ply to the Wa rd mn, 1, Miss G. M. BUTLER, M.A. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
py tee reese, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 3np to JULY 26rm, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDAR Y TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the am bridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss C ATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students a repared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Bateties Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarshi sof from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 

There is: a Loan Fund. 


T, MARY’ S$ COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
S Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late 





irls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 

the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten 

FEES :—Students, £38 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term, 

Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


7;)DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limi! Limited, 
AGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress— ice G. TARL ETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
te of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No, 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Co sImore Row, Birmingham. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to Free 
Tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


KX7INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

rfect sanitation, Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. ———. for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, 


Head-Mistress aa hy 





ssociated Board, &c, Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Md Masters.—Llustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOT 


2 BF SD es H EREFO R D— 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS on modern lines, Excellent educa- 
tion combined with all kinds of handiwork. 


Large garden. Inclusive fees. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th, Llead-Mistress—Mrs, PAUL 
CHAPMAN. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft, above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education, Special attention to development of character. —Principal : 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Adk lress, Wh incroft, Crowborough . 
TL NDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
Misses EVERARD., 


a * ply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A, Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindhead, 


EVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST ORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
New School Buildings. Boarding-House under a. , _ of 
Head-Mistress, in 12 acres of grounds and playing-fields.—For Illustrated 
Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ST FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 

















BroADWATER HALL, WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
LE PLEIN DIEPPE. 


, 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad,—Principals, The , hang TRITT: 


K ELLFIEL RIPON. 
Head-Mistress— Miss F. YATE. LEE, M.A. 
(Cert, Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premiees, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


i OOVE LEA, HOVE, BRIGHTON— 
First-class School for 30 Boarders. Finely situated on Sea front. 

Larve garden and good playing-field. Sound all-round education. 

m. > - :—Miss BLAKE, B.A.Lond., and Miss MORTIMER, B.A. 
ns.Lond, 


St. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 5th, 6th, & 7th. These Scholarships 
exenrpt the holders from the payment of tuition fees. —Regulations may Te 
ained on application to the 1GH MISTRESS at the School. 

) RS. MAX MULLER, 7 Norham Gardens, Oxford, 
+ HIGHLY RECOMME * DS HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS at es 
‘thorough educat’on on modern lines, with exceptional pommmate © or lan: 

music, and art. Charming grounds, tennis lawns, and Arik, field. Sw ish 

NEU 


eyinnasties, Fees, 90 guineas per annum.—Miss St. Margaret's 
Echool, Harrow. 
V ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


Special 























ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, }— 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classi cal Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on tnodern lines. Special attention given to Langu s, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils me ared for advanced Examinations aad fee the Universities if 
required calthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
S?, 


LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
Examinations when desired. Principal, 








Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 


Hs = sporting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
ve 


ock Road, Hastings, 





, 








vas CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M, H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton 
College, _ ambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8, a ee 

addadiagto 

A reeidential College providing a year’s professional t 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge’ Bnet eons roe 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ ~~ of the London 


feed 








University. mple opportunity is es for ing Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects ~~ in Cambri e. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,— articulars as 


to qualifications for admission, scholarshi bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINC "IPAL., Cambridge ' Training College. 


‘OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, ,Objects— 'o Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Ed Allb and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimmi Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick unten. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, a to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health St ts for a ial course of 
instruction in H ygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, ‘encing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finish nny BS Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of ed itted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon, and Rev, E. Fiyttelton, D.D.— 
Further r particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M. , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ‘icket, , Tennis, 


PPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, ——~ + by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir — Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C, G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur a, wmcnde.—Ser tuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships a; oly to fo the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 











Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great van for French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining ; Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 7 ae 

T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined wit with h the Highest Educational | Advantages, 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's Daughters at moderate 
fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; pure bracing air; drill and 
games mistress; extensive laying- fields. Pre aration for University. Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. usic under the direction of Mr. 
ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher 
Cooking and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age ; afaik 

irls under special care of trained Nurse. Head-Mistress—Miss MARCIA 





ICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford Class | i 











graze FIORI, who has studied under leading masters 
such as Vincenzo De Sanctis (Rome), Tullio Ramacciotti (principal 
»oleto), Gaetano Pasculli (Palermo),and Hans Becker (Leipzig), Conservatoire, 
GIVES VIOLIN LESSONS in his London Studio, or at his private address. 
Special interest taken in beginners. Individual method according to peer s 
talents.—Apply for terms, &c., by letter to 27 Perryn Road, East Acton, 
TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES” OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free. — B. SASLEY, Dept. B, Turrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Broadesbary, aw. 





Boys’ ‘SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Se! School House. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N. N.W.—The NEXT 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be HELD on JUNE 30th and two following days.--Applications 
should be made at once to the BURSAR. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—This old first- 
grade Pablic School is being reorganised and much enlarged to acec< 
modate 200 boys of 10-19 years of age. New School buildings completely 
equipped in every respect, and two new boarding-houses of the latest and lx st 
ty ye, are being provided at a cost of £25, 000, The situation pug and 
del ightful.—Ap ply to Head Master, Rev. Ww. W. HOLDGA TE, 


























TRAMONGATE SO HOO, 
KENDAL, WESTMORLAND. 
Head-Master: WILFRED SESSIONS, B.Se. 


This School has doubled itself in the last few years, 
Terms, © to 70 guineas. 
_ Fully illustrate d Prospectus on ap plication. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 5ru and 6ru. Four Scholarships, ranging in value from £90 to £20, and 
two or more House Exhibitions of £20, 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX. 


The next EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will te HELD 


early in JULY 
_ Applications ‘should be made at once to the SECRETARY. 


\T. PAUL'S SCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION for filling 
about 25 VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be held on TU ESD. A Y, 
JUNE 2ist, and following days.—For particulars of the Examination, app!ica- 
tion should be made to the Bursar, Orr. 8. BEWSHER, St. Paul's Sc ca 
Hammersmith Road, W. 
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ELVINSIDE ACADEMY, GLASGOW. 


(FOUNDED 1878.) 
Chairman of Directors: ROBERT GOURLAY, Esq., LL.D. 


Rector: W. CECIL LAMING, M.A,, late Scholar of St. John's Coll., Camb, 
Assisted by a strong staff of University Graduates. 





The School specially prepares boys for Commercial life and for the various 
courses in Engineering, Naval Architecture, Arts, Medicine, Law, and Science 
at Glasgow University ; also for Scho! arships and Entrance Examinations at 
other Scotch and English Universities. Individual attention, one Master to 
every fifteen boys. Annually examined and inspected by the Scotch Education 
Department. 

Large playground and field. Gymnasium. Officers’ Training Corps. 

Boarders are received by the Rector in his private house. 

Recent successes include three Vans Dunlop Scholarships at Edinburgh 
University; a History Exhibition at Oxford; a Classical Scholarship at 
Cambridge; a Strang  Dusesayend anda » Carnegie Research Fellowship at Glasgow. 


For Prospectuses apply to the RECTOR, . or to the Secretary, 
JAMES BOYD, Writer. 
190 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


-_—_————.._.., 


OVER COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS awarded for 
General Merit. Common Entrance Papers (June 30th—July Igt 
with higher Classics and Maths. Value £20-£60. One'of £30 for Exceptio 
Me > Also — yo al of oy my and of Clersy, £20. Age limit, 15 
on September 16th ge al — wae or yo 8.—Appl v. 
COMPTON, M.A., Head-Mas en We, 
DOVER COLLEGE JU NIOR SCHOOL.—A Preparatory Branch of the 
College, under management of Head-Master. 
SCHOOL 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAB EEADING. 





Public School for Boys from 12 to 19, Forty-five acres 
fields ; swimminz-bath, laboratories, 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


Y9OCKLINGTON SCHOOL. 
There will be an EXAMINATION for TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of 


£30 per annum each, beginning on TUESDAY, July 12th. 
For Subjects of Examination and particulars apply to G. H. KEETON, 


of park and playing. 








Rete ee eee AC ADE M Y. 
Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon. 


ENROLMENT FOR SE SESSION 1910-11. 
ook 2 is requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for October, 


of ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
Saturday, 25th June, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be ente 

The Prospectus of ‘the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding-Houses, 
may be had on ee at tho Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. MACPHERSON, 
C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

Early qptatin for —-_ to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F. A. HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, or Mr. L. G. THOMAS, 
B.A, Oxon., Jeffrey House, or Mr. 8. i. ng <i B.A. Oxon., Mackenzie 
House, all "Kinnear Road, Edinburgh. . Osborne’s House is for Junior 
Boarders between the ages of 8 and 13. 


J ELS TED 8 C HOO lL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 30ra ann JULY Ist. 


Parti the HEAD-MASTER or the BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for 
ARMY, NAVAL CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &ec, 
Laboratories opens for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for 
boys from 8 to. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, D.D. 


JAST BOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘4 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special ar Ea and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School = 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN MAY 4rua. 


K PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. m Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms are now 

open. —Apply, The BURSAR. 
COLLEGE, 


LANDOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. 
at Private > —_ in March. 
len— . W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Sheng to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT Ry! WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
and 


Master—C. W. ATKINSON, 7 A! Cantab. 
| ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will be 
awarded at the same time. 
_ Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ES1MINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JUNE 22nd, 23rd, and 24th to fill up not less than Seven 

Residential and Three non-Residential SCHOLARSH PS, and also some 

Exhibitions. = J en apply by letter to the BURSAR, Little Dean’s 
Yard, London, 8. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


a i rcrrcmene for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 13th, 
t th 
_ For particulars apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 





___ Particulars from the Rev. 














Scholarship Examination 




















ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings, 
ar care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


NRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
JULY Ist and 2nd. 
Apply the HEAD-MASTER 


vefore June 15th. 
NHIGWELL SCHOOL, SS EX. 


There will be an EXAMINATION pas 4 HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying 
in amount from £51 to £21, on JULY 13ru, 


Apply for particulars to the Rev. Canon S SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


( UNDLE SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will be 

HELD in July, 1910, beginning TUESDAY, July 5th, for ten or more 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30 per annum, 
—For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Oundle School, 
Northamptonshire. 


| YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. Fr. A. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For further particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER. _ 

















GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
arpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


atin 





Head Master Elect, Feties College, Edinburgh. 
SCHOOL. 


OCK LING TON ON 
Rich Foundation. Fees £55 per annum. VACANCIES for NEXT TERM, 
Valuable Scholarships tenable at School and Universities. 


_ Apply to G. H. KEETON, Head a Elect, Fettes College, Edinburgh, _ 


LENALMOND.—S SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) wiil be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifteen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


Q4kHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, auiiiy designed for a limited number of 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


PSWICH SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 
TION, JUNE 30th and JULY Ist.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, reducing cost of Board and Tuition to 40 guineas per annum. Also 
One PEMBERTON SCHOLARSHIP and One JOHN HENRY BARTLET 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £15 each, tenable with above. Awarded on Public 
Schools Common Entrance Examination. Paper sent to Candidates’ own 
School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, fj swich, 


AMBRIDGE COACH (Graduate: 14 years’ successes, 

England and abroad), going to S. Coast end July, WISHES to READ 

with PUPIL for COLLEGE or ‘VARSITY EXAMS. Good credentials and 

references. Fees moderate. Fishing, bathing, and fine cliff-coast; near 

Bournemouth, Full particulars otfered.—Write ““CANTAB.,” Box 421, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EWES.—Mr. C. W. PERFECT, B.A.Lond., PREPARES 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
ROYAL NAVY.—For Prospectus apply Southdown School, Lewes. 


VHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., former ly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fcssions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckinzham. 


UE SSSORAE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
fouse, 5 Sherborne. 


QT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 
































FOREIGN. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
so. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 

HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S.-et-O.) 

DARI —le FAMILLE WADDINGTON- ROBERTY 
JELQUES ETUDIANTS qui désirent SUIVRE le cours 


OIT 
des CON PERENTES ur les ETRANGERS pendant I'été. Vie confortable. 
érences Anglaises données et demandées.—S’adresser 











Termes modérés, 
Madame WADDINGTON, 116 Rue St. Dominique. 


JARIS.—Miss GREGORY, 4 Rue Deves, Devas, Neuilly, will be 
in London in July to INTERVIEW PARENTS wishing to send their 
Daughters to Paris to finish their education. 


AUSANNE (AVENUE BERGIE RES).—PENSIONNAT 
DE JEUNES FILLES, MMES. MARTIN.—Ftude a “Te taraille. du 
Francais, Allemand, Musique, Peinture. Confort moderne, vie de famille. _ 


|} OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ Colleze.— Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 
HALET CAUDE > COTE, DIEPPE. —An ENGLISI 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or L - —~ in her = 
near Dieppe. Conversational French pegitly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
German. Opportunities for eve form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


‘Rev. CHARLE K, MA, PhD, 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at U ppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, U Pyeersity Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.~ 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JANNOVER, Sextrostrasse 7.—First-class HOUSE for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Languages, Music, Painting.~ 
Friulein SCHIRMER, successor of Friulein Rahmkorti, 
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INTERNATIONAL GUILD, THE 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, NTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


NETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
PHONETICS, and LITERATURE. 








For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 


TUITION ‘and RESIDEN' CE for Young Gentlemen (not 
under 16) in German family, where only German is spoken. Thorough 

in German language. Comfortable home ; villa in beautiful situation. 

he social life. Detailed Pr ectuz—DR. PHIL. K. LANGEN, 
ARTA LANGEN, BORN COUNTESS STRACHWITZ, EISENACH, 
THURINGEN. Ref.: Mrs. T. T. Hamilton, 474 Cosrae Street, Edinburgh ; 
D. Dr. R. Euckea, Professor in Jena University; Th. W. Peters, American 














Consul- General, Miinchen. 
——— 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
DUCA TION. 


Hy ree nts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE ey OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS 4 England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and a, 
who for more than 30 years have been ouw in touch with the leading 
tablishments. Advice, free of charge, is given Mr, Thring 
a nt the be late Head-Master of Uppingham. a ' 


a Sackville Street, London, W. 
ans 





in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid ts in their selection 4 
sending (free of yy prospectuses and full e articulars 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. hen —K 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. ; 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Ill ions. 

J. and J. PATON, Edueational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 





The largest and most interesting Horse Show ever held. 
OLYMPIA, LONDON. 
June 6th to 16th, 


3,000 Entries. 
Each performance te ue and complete. 
Seats can now be booked at Box Office, Olympia. ‘Phone 3583 Kensington, 


THOUSANDS OF RESERVED SEATS from 2s. 6d. 
WORLD’S BEST HORSES. 
Performances daily at 10 a.m., 2 p.m., and 7 p.m, 
ENCHANTING FLORAL DISPLAY. 
THE FINEST BANDS. UNRIVALLED DECORATIONS, 
LUXURIOUS PROMENADE ON THE GROUND FLOOR. 


THE 





JUMPING BY 200 MILITARY OFFICERS OF ALL NATIONS. 
INTERNATIONAL FINALS AND CHAMPIONSHIPS EVERY EVENING 
ADMISSION FROM 2s. 6d. 





| PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE 45th ANNUAL GENERAL MI MEETING will be held at the 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
On MONDAY, June 13th, 1910, at 3.30 
THE VERY REV. GEORGE — ADAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Principal of the University of Aberdeen, will Preside and Address the Meeting- 


For Tickets apply to > ASSISTANT SECRETARY, P, E, Fund, 
38 Conduit Street, W 


RITISH MUSEUM.—The EXHIBITION ROOM of the 
DEPARTMENT of PRINTS and DRAWINGS will be RE-OPENED to 
ren on MONDAY, June 20th, with an EXHIBITION of CHINESE and 


JAPANESE PAINTI NGS. 
FP, G. KENYON, Director and Principal Libeerien. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. —The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List aud Report. 
APPLY for 4% LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., way Chambers, Westminster. 





and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

, Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and oe at home and eee, many of which they 


have personally inspe 
1@ OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Ltd, Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantah.) and Browne (Oron,), 217 PICCADILLY, w. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Progpectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to —_ FREE a CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ ages, locality preferred, cupoccinas> school fees 
Jesired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 


__ Street, W. Established 1858. 
O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDIC &e., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address : = Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


CHOOLS a TI 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 








7 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southem 1 Street, 

Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4858 Central. 1-Educated, 

Special and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
weiality. INFORMA 

Apply SECRETARY, 


(ROWBOROUGH BEACON, SUSSEX—HOME of 
REST and CONVALESCENCE, for those recovering from operation, an 
non-infectious illness, or overwork. The quiet and the pure air of Crow ah 
render it specially favourable for Rest Cure Cases.—Mrs, DASHWOOD, Twy- 
i. House. Telephone: 42 Crowborough National. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E pilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursi treatment, Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, , Liverpool. 


TION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 








ACKWARD and DELICATE YOUTHS. 3.—Young 

Gentleman, son of well-known Mental Specialist, is prepared to receive 

1 or 2 Boys or Youths of good soci ~F as above. Good home with 

medical supervision atered and special physical and educational and moral 

training suited to the jcular case,—Address, “‘ BACHELOR,” care of 
Shelley’ s, Gracechurch t, E.C. 


"ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB direct from Welsh Farm 


to consumer. Sides, weiching 12 to 18 Ib. each, 10d. per, Ib., carriage 
aid, Any weight can be supplied. Also SPRING CHICKENS, NEW- 
AID EGGS, and HONEY.— Further particulars, stamped envelope, 


BRANAS POULTRY FARM, ‘Liandrillo, erionethshire. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibit ion). ee 
trial is solicited from those who Prey iate really 00d coffee 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 31b., ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; “ARRIAGE PAID. 





and Electricity. Re sident phy sician (M.D.) — oy ae ‘ih, more, Gample and testimonials free = uM, BA 
; ————— a —— - RSO. ‘offee P r, he Crescen ‘ower Hi nC, 
pan GO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 7 — . 

ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, oO WIDOWS, su BGATERG, EXECUTORS, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


aan T 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE Tours. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 

e18 18s.—To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the 
C NORTH CAPE. June 25th. 

£11 lils.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. July 16th, July 30th 

£18 18.—ST. PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, 
HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, &e. Augast 13th. 

CRU ISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





COPEN- 








YRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS Arranged and Accompanied 
by Miss BISHOP. June 24th, AMPEZZO DOLOMITES ( tful 
driving tour), one month, July 29th, OBERAMMERGAU and abet ial 


oC TOURAINE RGUT. August, The RHINE, September, Historic CHATEAUX 
OURAINE, —Pro grammes from 117 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 








TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION.— 


Articles, Stories, Novels, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copies, 34, 1,000 
words. Duplicating, Dramatic Work a Speciahty. Accuracy prompt 
return guarantced. Highest testimonials, 

NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


ND OTHERS. 





You receive the fullest value for Antique and Modern Silver Family Plate, 
Old Sheffield Plated Goods, Old Jewellery of every description, on nds, 
Pearls, and Antigues generally, from the old-established firm of R. D. and 
J. B. FRASER, — (Desk No. 24), Gold and Silversmiths, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Estd. 

We give the highest prices in cash, or make the most liberal offers. 





__ Refs.: Capital and Counties Bank. = 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send “to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 


firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Esti Established 1833, Bankers : Capital and "Counties. 


\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value ary apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to wy buyers. If 
forwarded b post, —e yes return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Suest, Lenten. years, 


({OCKROACHES ‘cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

to his Majesty the King at . Guaranteed by E,. 

wouusth, ie. te 8., who destroyed plague of them py oe Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46. —HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore RA, Sheffield, 


OOKS WANTED. ae prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, eg try. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leec Phiz, 3 y— Books or Maps on America, 


Coloured Engravings, Au y quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance icgraph Lt ‘Ss Onkar BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 














T)XP XPERT TYPEWRITING by LADY: en ee 
Z 4 or Dramatic Work accurately and remotly executed 
d. per 1,000 words, Carbon duplicates, 3d. — duplicating cating for Testimonials 
hing, and correction if required 


soe re Circulars, &c. Punctuation, 
Vell-known authors’ references, -HILDITCH H 96 Gamoge Bldngs. »Holborn,E,C’ 


USIC AT ONCE. Our Music by Mail Department 
, and economy. Immense Stock. 
British or Foreign, meaty by return, 








We postage. 
Catalost s FR Any publication "S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 
» City Showrooms: : Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C,; and hes. 
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THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 


Under the Patronage of Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., President 
of the League, the VICE-PRESIDENTS, the EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
the GENERAL COUNCIL, and prominent Members, 

A GRAND MATINEE 
On behalf of the League will take ylace at 
THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 

(Generously placed at the disposal of the League by Mr. Robert Courtneidge), 
On THURSDAY, June 30th, 1910, at 2.30 p.m. 

The folloving Ladies and Gentlemen have most kindly consented to appear :— 





Miss MARY MOORE Sir JOHN HARE 
Miss FLORENCE SMITHSON Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER 
Miss FLORENCE STAYTON Mr. A. E. GEORGE 
Miss — COURTNEIDGE Mr. H. = 
an an 
Miss ADA CROSSLEY Sir CHARLES WYNDHAM 


AND OTHERS. 
The Orchestra of the Theatre have also kindly promised their services. 


A Patriotic Song will be sung, and a short Play, ‘‘THE FLAME,” 
will be produced for the League. 


Seats can be now booked and a Plan of the House seen at the Theatre and at 
the Offices of the principal Agents, who have been good enough to forgo their 
usual booking fees for this performance. 


PRICES: Boxes, £2 12s, 6d. to £10 10s.; Stalls, £1 1ls.; Dress Circle, 10s, 6d. ; 
Upper Cirele, 5s.; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, ls. 6d.; Gallery, ls. 


Tickets are NOT obtainable at the League Office. 


‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 
APPEALS FOR HELP. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ and ‘CHICHESTER’ TRAINING SHIPS RECEIVE 
POOR BOYS of good character from all parts of Great Britain, and 
PREPARE them for the ROYAL NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE, 
80 Boys each year sent into the Royal Navy. 

6,000 Boys have entered the Merchant Service. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thank- 
fully received. 

Founded 1843. 
President—THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.B. 








National Refuges for Homeless 
and Destitute Children. 
Incorporated 1904. 


London Office: 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 


: ._{H. BRISTOW WALLEN. 
Joint Secretaries { HENRY G. COPELAND. 


WARINGS 


Unique throughout the world 


The 





for superiority of design and 
for excellence of manufacture. 


Write for Catalogues, sent post-free. 


WARING & GILLOW, Ld., 164-180 Oxford St., W. 


By Special Appointment to H.M, the KING, 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 
Furniture. 
Carpets. 


Overmantels. 


Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs. 
Catalogues FREE. 





238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
4 SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES 
ee P M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (ti 73 tons) 
.M.S.P. ‘AVON’ (tw. ec. 11,0 ons 
NORTH CAPE, | s:,.. Gruusty ant LELII, 
AND | {eee 
| of T TQ 
JULY 1, 16, and 30 and AUGUST 13. 
C Hi R i STi ANIA. | Cruises of 13 days and upwards from £1 a day. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


~ READING-CASES FOR THE “SPECTATOR.” 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 

1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





i oO~—<—_— 
Business developments have rendered it necessary for 
acquire a more commodious depository. At our Church > ta 
Warehouse we have a vast collection of valuable Entry 
To save the trouble and cost of removal, we are offering the 
whole of this at prices irrespective of its real Py 


SUPERIOR SECOND-HAND 


FURNITURE 


Comprising Cabinets, Sideboards, Mantel pj 
Overmantels and Mirrors in endless vari 
Bedroom Suites, Odd Wardrobes, Toilet Tabi.’ 
Washstands, Writing Tables, Bedsteads, Dinin 
Tables, Dressers, Easy Chairs, Settees, large number 
of Screens, Fenders, Fire Irons, Coal Boxes, Ca 
Curtains, Draperies, Linoleum, Cork Carpets 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCKS, 


Several Séts of Dining and Drawing Room Chairs 

Hundreds of Odd Chairs suitable for Offices, Boarg 

Room Tables, Sets of Lockers, Office Washstands 
also 


A Large St AN T I QU ES 


The whole of the above must 
be CLEARED by JUNE 24th. 


STORY AND TRIGGS 


At their Church Entry Warehouse. 
Entrance— 


152 to 156 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, EC. 


From 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m. 
CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Ban. 
bridge, Co. Down, is excellent in quality and 
reasonable in price. 

Irish Household Linen. 

Dinner Napkins, } x 3? yard, 5/6 doz, Table 
Cloths, 2} x 3 yards, 5/11 each. Linen 
Sheets, 2 x 3 yards, 13/6; Hemstitched, 
15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow Cases, frilled, 
1/45 each. 


I R I S H lrish Handkerchiefs. 


Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
L i N EN st doz. Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, 5/3 doz, 
Irish Collars and Shirts. 
Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress 
Shirts, “ Matchless Quality,” 5/11 each 
Old Shirts refitted with new bands, fronts, 
and cuffs, 14/- half-doz. 
Samples and Price-Lists Post-Free. 


40 Pape" BELFAST. 


Also London and Liverpool. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





By Royal Warrant. 


World Renowned 
for 


Quality & Value. 





Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDB........£75,000,000. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by Po 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as & 
light supper repast, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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ALMAGAM 


WE ARE RETREADING MOTOR COVERS wiru 
ALMAGAMISED RUBSER 


60°/. BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


_ 


AT PRICES ABOUT 





“ Enfield Highway, 
May 30th, 1910. 
Dear Sirs, 

Iam sending you to-day per C. P. and Co. two 820 by 120 covers 
for retreading. Will you please report to me as to their condition ? 
I want the Michelin cover retreaded with steel studs and the 
Continental cover with plain tread, and I shall be obliged if you 
will put these in hand at your very earliest convenience, as I am 
relying upon these for touring next week, 


You will be pleased to know that the cover which you retreaded 
for me recently by your Almagam process is wearing very satis- 
factory. It has done over 1,000 miles already, and shows practically 
no signs of wear whatever. This cover had previously been sent 
to two leading tyre firms, who had both reported it to be in too 
bad a condition to refread. So it was not giving your process a 
very fair chance. You may be well assured that all of my 
retreading for the future will be done by your firm. 


Yours truly, 


Original can be inspected at the Ofices if desired, 





Write for Prices 


at particulars to ALMAGAM COMPANY, 
Sole Agents :-— 374 EUSTON ROAD, 


NEW MOTOR & GENERAL RUBBER CO., Ltd. 1 ORIDDORY 
s 


OLDEST FIRM OF MOTOR-TYRE REPAIRERS, 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. .« 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Cap be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


ee ON —— - —— 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxsr, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tue Pubuisuen, * Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 


REPRODUCTIONS 


The master cabinetmakers of the 
XVIIIth Century produced pieces 
which have never been surpassed 
before or since. These have been 
reproduced by Heal & Son with 
an admirable and exact fidelity, 
while others have been skilfully 
adapted to accord with modern 
‘requirements, retaining at the same 





| 


‘time the simple dignity of the 
originals. 


Our “Bedroom Furniture” Booklet 
contains many suggestions. 


HEAL & SON 


Tottenham Court Road 
London, W. 


SS a —_ 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 


Bookseller and Publisher, 
Of 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (Established 1843), 
WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD BOOKS or COLLECTIONS or PLATES, English or Foreign, large or 
sinall, published before 1800, having desigus for Ornament, Furniture, Lronwork, 
or Interior Decoration. Owners of old libraries are recommended to go over 
their collectioas to see if any such Books are amongst them, and report same to 
BR. T. BATSPORD, as above. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxues, Loxpom. Codes: Usicops and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cxwreaz 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marvarm 3601), W., LONDON. 


| OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; £10 

each offered Pickering’s Aldine Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Mara- 
thon, 1820; Pauline, 1833; FiteGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wake- 
field, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Meredith's Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, 
lst edit., 3 vols., boards, 184; Shelley's Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting 
Repository, 1822 ; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, in 20 Nos., 184748. SPECIALLY 
WANTED: A good price will be given for any presentation or interesting 
copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, R. L. Stevenson, Geenge Meredith, 
Robert Browning, Kipling, C. Lamb, William Morris, jordsworth, 
Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 














A LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
i Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
Manuscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any bov« supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free —HOLLAND BROS., 21 Jom~ Baicur Sr., BiewixneuaM. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
N EMOIR of GEORGE HENRY SUMNER, D.D.,, 


Bishop of Guildford. By Mrs. Sumyer. Published for his Friends by 








special request. Demy 8vo, 196 pp., cloth gilt, 5s, net. 
Winchester ; WARKEN and SON, Ltd, 
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AT ALL BOOXSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS 


NEW NOVEL BY E. F. BENSON 


Coloured Frontispiece 


Fine Paper Cloth 





DAISY’S AUNT 





Also Ready 


FORTUNE 
SECOND STRING 
HISTORY OF MR. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 
constipate. 


from tho cheicost ripe beans 
cbhtainabic 


Made 


; conuine Cocoa.” —Lancet. 
and give your patient Schweitzer's 
—iin Ampeaw CARS. 


This i 





Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON 
COCOA 
will eciggast amyl iaisss) 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CILOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffgring from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 





H. SCH WETTZER & CoO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





J PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Trackenrayr. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to sexd the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at_the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East. S.W. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe in ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom Bite se . £1 86..0143...072 

Tneluding postage to any 
of the British Calonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, Xe. . £1126..0163..082 


POLLY - 


NELSON’S 2/- 


Ready June 15th: THE OTHER SIDE, by H. A. Vachell 





J. C. Snaith 
Anthony Hope 
H. G. Weils 


NOVELS 


NET 


CADBURY’S 


is the ESSENCE of 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The 
every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage for to-day and 


SECCOTINE' 
RESTORES 
in a wonderful way your Silk 
Blouses, Curtains, Muslins, &e, 
In 3d. and 61. Tubes. 
Ladies’ Bockict and Sample Tube Free. 
McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST; 


or 31-32 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 

PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
AYS twin screw) 8,036 tons, 
11 D***)ORIANA ““" “StNEin 

FOR 10 \ Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
¢ J Mustrated Handbook on Application. 

-€ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
LONDON } 5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St. 

LIVERPOOL f THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


“K” BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


Scale of Charges for 
Hodvertisements, 


Ovrsrpe Pace (when available) 14 Gurvgas, 
Page ... Tn = 
Half-Page (Column) sous 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column owen 
Quarter Narrow Column soses 
Column (two-thirds width of 

IED cdc cssdectersesee cose 


= 
oOo MRR Om 

oO Me Ooh 
o ecoceooo 


ComPANigs, 

|)” eee 
Inside Page : ee | 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
mage, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column follow ing “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 


18 


0 


ae 
Egypt set the Fashion 


thousands of years ago b 

employing Papyrus for 
Writing purposes. The 
development of Papyrus is 


IHIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER. 


Its dominant note is its 


perfection of quality 
durability, and distinctive. 
ness; as such, it will 
endure as long as the 


SPHINX. Of all Stationers 
at 1/- a Box. Be sure you 
ask for HIERATICA, and 
do not be put off with any 
other. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 


‘or FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet. 


MEDOCG. © 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submittjag it to those 
who like pure Dordenes wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railewy Station, including Cases 
and Botties, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 








Per Doren, 
Bots. }-Boty 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 99 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 


criptions received by, THe OLD CoRNER 


300KSTORE (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 3 Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 & 8 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 


Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 


Duane Street, New 


sylrania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tur 
47 Dey 


Building, 


ComMPANY, 
Taylor 
GALIGNANI'S 
Tue HARowp 


SupscripTion News 
Street, New York, 
Chicago, U.S.A. ; 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Wx. 
AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Canada; A.T. CHarman, 2,407 St. Catherins 
Montreal, ANGLO- 


AMERICAN BooKsELLING Depot, Port Saids 


and 
LIBRARY, 


Toronto, Canada ; Dawson 


Torento, 


Street, Canada; THE 


and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 





Subscriptions only received by GoRDON 
AND GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. BarL~1g AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. SpREcCKLFY, Auckland, 





Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 


and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST | 





THE 
CAMPAIGN OF TRAFALGAR. 


By JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M., 
Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War College. 
With 13 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 1és. net. [Inland postage 6d. 


The e Rt. Hon. CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


A Monograph and a Reminiscence. 
By Sir THOMAS FULLER, K.C.M.G. 
‘With Illustrations. 8vo, Gs. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“This fascinating book.”—The Times. 
“abounds with many new and delightful anecdotes and characteristic 
"Dai ly c hronicle. 





say! ings. 


LETTERS OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by HUGH 8. R. ELLIOT. 
With a Note on Mill’s Private Life by MARY TAYLOR. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 64.) 
“ One of the most importa ant mc litions to serious literature that this season 
"—Dai Daily | Tele l grap yh. 





has given, or is likely to ) gi re us. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS NOW READY. 
Price 3s. Gd. each. 
Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
Further Experiences of an Irish R.M. 
By E. ©. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 


_ “Nearly every story is caleulk ate d to: > set the table in a roar.”"—Punch 


Little Aliens. Ww ith 8 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book consists of a Series of Stories based on the experiences of a 
New | York Sc hool Teacher among the * little aliens " of that city. 











By Myra Ketty. 


Drifting Thistledown. By Mrs. P. A. Barnett 


and Another. 2: (Inland postage 3d.) 


Crown 8ro, 2s, 6d. net 

“A book the title of which harmonise ss with the contents, for it 
just expresses the irresponsibility of the heroine and the graceful levity of the 
authors’ method.’ *— Spec 


EVE, and other Poems. By Sornre M. SHer- 


LOCK, Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. ne (In land postage 3d.) 


tator. 








LONGM ANS, GREEN & CO, 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


A book that will pry the general reader as well as the 
anthropologist. 


With a Prehistoric People 


The A-ki-kG-yu of British East Africa. 


By W. 8S. ROUTLEDGE and K. ROUTLEDGE. With 136 Plates 
from Photographs and a Map, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 


Standar d.—* With out question this is one of the most important books 


of ethnological research published within recent years, 
Observer.—* The book is one of quite unusual authority and detail.” 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





JUST READY. 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


Its Christian Origin and Inspiration. 
By the Rev. D. BUTLER, M.A., D.D., 


Author of “Eternal Elements in the Christian Faith,” “Thomas A Kempis,” 
“The Tron Kirk of Edinburgh,” ‘“‘ The _ and Letters of Archbishop 
Leighton,” &e., &ec. 


Price 3s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; 
And Edinburgh. 


“ Will be found most vsErci by tourists.”"—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE 
ALL-RAIL ROUTE 


A Handbook to the Trans-Siberian Railway 


“The author's photographs are many and attractive, his descriptions are 
ecneise and his advice is practical.’ "—Pall Mall Gazette, 











2s. net 2s. net 


_Loxpo N 


CHRISTOPHERS. 











Svo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 
From Things Heard and Scen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only, light 
it has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy. 


London: 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


IN LOTUS-LAND, 
JAPAN. 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With 8 Illus- 
trations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from 
Photographs by the Author, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Apart from its deeply interesting reading, the 
reproductions of photographs taken in Japan by Mr. H. G. Ponting are in 
Someniees an education. I cannot speak too highly of the excellence of all the 
illustrations.” 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


TRANS-HIMALAYA: 


Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, 
With 388 Mllustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour 
Sketches, and Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols, 
Svo, 30s. net. 


Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy: a Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and 
Society. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. With 
Maps, 4 vols. 8vo, 50s. net. 

GLOBE.—“ Dr. Frazer’s book will mark a new era in the study of anthropology. 
Of the inimensity of the reading which has gone to the compilation of these 
volumes, no one who has not pe rused them can form any idea, but almost as 
remarkable is the charm which is never obliterated by the enormous mass of 
his information, and which makes the book before us as interesting as a novel.’ 











SECOND EDITION OF VOL. il. 

A History of the British Army. By the 
Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. First Part.—To Tue CLosE or 
THe Seven Years’ War. Vol. LI. Second Edition, with 
Maps, Svo, 18s. net. 

*.* Previously published: 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. oiine ‘Vol. 
Buckinghamshire, By Cuement Snorrer. With 


Illustrations by Freperick L. Griees. Extra Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s. 





Vol. I. Second Béhtion, 18s. net. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Undesirable Governess. 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c, 


Nathan Burke. By Mary 8S. Warts. 


THIRD EDITION, 


The Epistle of St. James. 


By F. Marion 





b 


THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


The Greek 


Text, with Introduction, Notes, and Com- 
ments. By JOSEPH B. MAYOR, M.A., Litt.D., &e. 
8vo, 14s. net, 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1809, 

The Church and the World in Idea and 
in History. Bampton Lectures, 1909. By WALTER 
HOBHOUSE, M.A., Honorary Canon and Chancellor of 
Birmingham ‘Cathedral. __Bvo, 103. net. 


Absente Reo. By the Author of “Pro - Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Critical Letters written to a Vicar by a lay friend who mr ciates his work, 
but desires to suggest to him that there are other ways of looking at things 
than his own, whether social or eccle eee 


Some Elements of the asigions Teaching 
of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels. 
Being the Jowett Lectures for 1910. By C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
Crown § 8vo, 2s. 64. net. 


Charity and Social Life: a Short Study 
of Religious and Social Thought in Relation 
Ly Charitable Methods and Institutions. By 
. 8. LOCH, B.A., LL.D., , ke. - Crown 8vo, 63. - net. 





rs on Some Questions Relating 
omen, 1860-1908. By EMILY DAVIES, LL 
With Prefatory Hote and Portrait, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Sta e Decoration in ‘France ‘te the 
iddle Ages. By DONALD CLIVE STUART, Ph.D. 
Globe 8 Svo, 6s. 6d. net. 


The Ol Old Order Changeth: a View of 
American Democracy. By WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE, Author of “A Certain Rich Man,” &. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 
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THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE FOREIGN LEGION. 


7s. 6d. net. By ERWIN ROSEN. 


“A fascinating, vivid record of actual experience.”—Punch. 


THE DIARY OF AN ENGLISH 
GIRL. 6s. 


“The genuine production of an excitable, impressible girl, 
generous, eager, and honest.”—Manchester Guardian. 








IN 





NEW_FICTION.—+s. each. 
THE SHADOW OF A TITAN. 


By A. F. WEDGWOOD. 





SAHIB-LOG. By JOHN TRAVERS. 


An inside picture of regimental life in India. 
THE BOUNTY OF THE GODS. 
By LADY HELEN FORBES. 


WRACK. 
THE READ=ZR’S LIBRARY. 


A series of copyright volumes of individual merit and 
permanent value. 
2s, 64d. net a volume. 





Lis's and Parttcwlars on application. 
fi 





DUCK VWORTH & CO., Covent 


Garden, London, W.C. 


So meme ce cemweneareey “Aa = — 


THE 
“CONNOISSEUR” 
Edited by J. T. Hevsort Baily. 
JUNE NUMBER NOW 
ON SALE. 


Price One Shilling Net. 








Colour reprodzetion of the Velazquez 
* Venus and Cupid” in National Gallery. 
—*The Emprex Eugenie” by Winterhalter, 
and Seven other Pilates after Romney, 
Watteau, Hogarth, Lavrience, &c.—The 
City cf Liverpool, its Plate and Insignia. 
Old Blue Eartheaware with American 
Scenes.—Priats and Drawings at the Victoria 
and Albert, by Fredk. V’edmore.—-Leather 
Botties and American Art in Berlin. 





“ — en ae 


THE “CONNCISSEUR.” 


Price One Shilling Net. Of 





1: 
an 


By MAURICE DRAKE, ' 





BOOKS FOR THOSE 
|ABOUT TO BUILD. 


rr 


3y R. A. BRIGGS, Architect, F.R.I.B.A., Soane Medallist. Se sas 
Revised and Enlarged. Containing 55 Full-page Plates of Eee 
Interior Views and Plans, including New Plates and a Coloured Fro and 
piece. With Descriptive Notes and Estimates of Cost, demy 4to, cloth git 


10s. 6d. net. 
this clags of 









“The arrangement of the plans generally revealsa master hand at 
architecture.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BUNGALOWS & COUNTRY RESIDENCES 
sy R. A. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. Fifth and Enlarged Edition, Containi 
47 Photo-lithographic Plates, many of which are new to this edition With 
Descriptive Notes and Estimates of Cost, demy 4to, cloth gilt, 12s, 6a 
“ Those who desire «race and originality in their suburban dwell ail 
| take many a valuable hint from this book.’’—Times. oa 


MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 


Illustrated from Works of well-known Architects. Edited by MAURICE B 
ADAMS, Architect, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 50 Plates of Views and Plans 
of the best types of Country Cottages, royal 4to, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net, 
** This is an artistic and useful book The editor's notes concerning cottage 
building are full of shrewdness and common sense.’’—Estates Gazette, 


HOUSES AND GARDENS. 
By M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, Architect. Containing over 200 Miustr. 
tions from the Author’s Drawings and Special Photographs, including a 
large number of Plans, ard 17 Plates in Colour of Cottages, Lodges, Terrace 
Houses, and Country Homes, 4to, art linen gilt, 18s. net, 
“ This is one of the most fascinating books on houses which has ever been 
published.” —British Architect, 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY HOUSES. 


Containing 62 Plates Reproduced from Photographs and Drawings of a 
variety of examules, ranging in size from a moderate-sized Suburban House 
to a fairly large Mausion. By ERNEST NEWTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, €1 Is. net. 

“To anyone who wishes to build, whether country house or cottaze, this 
bock can be confidently recommended, It will improve his judgment, purify 
his taste, and help to settle inadvance some of the thorny questions which are 
{ wont to embitter the relations between owner and architect.”—Ladies’ Field, 


| BUILDINGS FOR SMALL HOLDINGS: 

Materials, Cost, and Methods of Construction. By THOMAS 
POTTER, Author of ‘“ Coxcrete: its Use in Building.” With 25 DMlustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 









*.* Any of the above book: may be had ON APPROVAL either direct 
from the publisher, or through a leading bookseller. 


A full Cataloguc of Bateford’s Publications on Architecture 
and Art wiil be sent post-free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 











Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR, 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price is. net. 





all Booksellers azn<¢ Bookstalls. 


Ltd * London. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
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MILLS & BOON 


MILLS & BOON have now ready a delightful book 
by CHRISTIAN TEARLE entitled 


RAMBLES WITH AN AMERICAN 


With 17 Full-page Ilustrations, ros. 6d. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ Delightful.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A happy idea. This originally con- 
ceived. well-written, and entirely readakle book.” 


THE COURT OF WILLIAM Til. 


By E. and M. S. GREW. 


With many Mlustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


TIMES.—“ The authors have steered most dexterously 
between the solidity of history and the irresponsibility of 
Court biography. Their hook consists of a number of 
character studies done with care and distinction; it is a 
from the mass of literature whose only 
function is to revive the gossip and scandal centred 
round a throne. it is a series of portraits of the men 
and women whose lives were spent in making history.” 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
OXFORD COLLEGES 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 6s, 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 16 Full-page 
Illustrations. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Does not contain a dull page.’’ 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A book of infinite resource and 
entertainment.” 

TIMES.—“ The undergraduate had better provide himself 
with Mr. Gribbic’s book.” 


LETTERS OF A MODERN COLFER 
TO HIS GRANDFATHER 


By HENRY LEACH. Crown Svo,6s, With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 




















DAILY MAIL.—“‘A volume every golfer will be glad to 
have.”’ 





THE SWORD MAKER 


By ROBERT BARR. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 


LIVERPOOL POST.—“ This fine novel.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A briliiant and dashing romance.” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A capital story.” 


FAME 


By B. M. CROKER. 
GLOBE.—“ Written with intelligence, and carries the 


reader along by virtue of its appeal to very human 
vaaseeneaten ” 


MILLS & BOON’S NEW NOVELS 


6s. each. 





[Second Edition. 





B. M. Croker 

Robert Barr 

Claire de Pratz 

H. B. Marriott Watson 
Lady Troubridge 
Harry Graham 


Fame 

The Sword Maker 

The Education of Jacqueline 
The King’s Highway 

The Woman who Forgot 
The Bolster-Book 


The Rajah’s People 
The Rajah’s People | 
The Rajah’s People 

The Rajah’s People | 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49 Whitcomb Street, W.C. 





I. A. R. Wylie 


is a remarkable First Novel of Indian 
Life. It will be published on June 15, 
the anniversary of 
“THE VEIL.” 








Ninlsawe 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Now Ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’ 


GATE 4G. Coimore 


(8rd Edn.) 


THE CRIMSON 


By the Author of * 


YOUNG NICK AND OLD NICK 


S. R. Crockett 
“The Men of the Moss Hags” 


‘Priests of Progress” 


Dy the Author of 


QUAKER ROBINS Wilfrid L, Randell 


THE MARRIAGE RING F. J. Cox 
LYING LIPS W. Le Queux 
A WILD INTRIGUE Hew Scot 


THE SECOND CLOPEMENT 


Herbert Flowerdew 


A SPLENDID HERITAGE 
Mrs. Stephen Batson 


THAT IS TO SAY— “Rita” 
THREE MODERN SEERS as. Gd. net 


Mrs. Havelock Ellis 


A fascinating exposition of the teachings of James Hinton, 
Nietzsche, and Edward Carpenter 


ORIGINAL POEMS, BALLADS 
AND TALES in Verse 8s, Gd. net 


Alfred H. Miles 











A Sixpenny Edition now ready of Mr. Hamilton 
very successful Novel, SHOES 
OF GOLD 


MR. KEBLE HOWARD'S 


SRILLIANT “HIT” 
IN FICTION = - 


Drummond's 





*,." Third Edition selling within 3 weeks of 
publication 
THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 
By the Author of ‘THE SMITHS OF SURBITON” 
“The liveliest, funniest, and raciest story we have read for some 


time.”—Eastern Morning News. 


THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 


At ali Libraries and Booksellers’ 


. . 6s. 
“An impertinent, cheeky little kmave......an unconscionable 
knave, a thoroughpaced rogue, and yet in the words of the song 
‘Yer carn’t ’elp likin’ ’im.’”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE CHEERFUL KNAVE 


By KEBLE HOWARD 


“Heartily entertaining. <A bright and lively story that may he 
commended to the notice of readers on the look-out for a book that 
shall make a greater demand on their risible faculties than on any 
other.”—Daily Telegraph. 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn, London 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 
RELIGIOUS 
LIFE. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON CHURCH AND RELICION 


OF WILLIAM EWART CLADSTONE. © sctectea 
and Arranged by D. C. LATHBURY. With Portraits, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 246, net. 





The religious aspect of Mr. Gladstone’s life was deliber- 
ately omitted from Lord Morley’s great biography, as it 
was impossible to deal with all the ph of so y 
sided a man within the limits of one work. Mr. D. C. 
Lathbury has been engaged for some years on the 
preparation of this Tod/ tary biography, which 
deals in full with Mr. Gladstone's correspond with 
Mr. Hope-Scott, Cardinats Newman and Manning, Or. 
Dollinger, John Bright, Lords Acton, Lytton, and Lyttelton, 
the members of his family, and many others. 











LORD BROUGHTON’S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Vols. III. and IV. (1823-1834) now ready. Edited by 
LADY DORCHESTER. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


“The two new volumes are fully as interesting as the first instalment 
published last year; and this is no small compliment. Indeed, in some ways 
they are more so, for Hobhouse has become a politician of note,and the volumes 
take us through the sensational years of Catholic Emancipation and Reform. 
‘Lhe writer is surer of himeelf, clearer in his views, a little gentler perhaps in 
his judgments. But heis the same rugged, honest, candid soul, very loyal to his 
friends and his conscéence, and utterly incapable of pose......It is hard to select 
from so rich a mine, for the author was interested in every side of life.” 

—Spectator, 





MEMOIR OF GENERAL 


SIR WILLIAM GATACRE, K.C.B., D.S.0., 


1813-1906. By his Wife, BEATRIX GATACRE. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

This book, though written mainly with a view to the publication of details of 
Sir William's work in South Africa, starts from his childhood. After a rapid 
eurvey of his earlier years, the author deals with his soldiering life in India 
end Burma, especially the distinguished part taken by General Gatacre in the 
Chitral Expedition and in dealing with the Plague in Bombay. Service at 
home and the highly saccessfal Omndurman Campaign lead up to South Africa 
and the fierce light which in these days falls upon a General Officer in the field. 
Its tragic conclusion lends special pathos and interest to the biography. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF WHAT I SAW, WHAT | LIVED THROUCH, AND WHAT | 
LEARNZD DURING MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL AND 
LITERARY EXPERIENCE. By ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO 
(“Edward Garrett”). With Portraits and Illustrations, 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. } 





STUDIES OF 
INDIAN LIFE AND SENTIMENT. 


By Sir BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.1, CLE. With 
Map, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
The book is a lively and instructive introduction to the problems which are 


> 


now confronting Britash rule in the East. 


LETTERS TO 
A SALMON FISHER’S SONS. 


By A. H. CHAYTOR. With Illustrations, 9s. net. 


A book full of practical information for the salmon-fisher—where to look for 
fsh in every kind of water and of weather; how to make casts and tie flies, 
and any quantity of lore dear to the heart of the fisherman. There is also a 
full gecount of the curious and forgetten salmon laws of both England and 
Scotfind from the thirteeath and fourteenth centuries, 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books 


A HISTORY OF 
JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTs, 


By W. VON SEIDLITZ. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 
1 vol. crown 4to, 25s. net. 








*,* This is a work not for the specialist but for the art-lover 
in general. It defines in broad outline the various 
through which the Japanese wood-cut passed on its way to 
full development, and traces the interdependence of ‘the 
principal masters upon each other. The masterpieces of the 
18th century, which was the golden age of Japanese art from 
the point of view of the Japanese themselves, are shown and 
the great painters before Hokusai are discussed. 


THE JAPANESE DANCE. 
By MARCELLE A. HINCKS. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BECKFORD. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


Fully Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


**Fills a gap which so long yawned in the literary history of the 
latter half of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries.”—MORNING POST. 


ON and OFF DUTY in ANNAM. 
By GABRIELLE M. VASSAL. 


Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
**A really delightful book.”—SPECTATOR. 





Six-Shilling Volumes. 


A MOTLEY. 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY, 
Author of “The Man of Property,” &c. 


A UNIQUE AUTOBiOGRAPHY. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP. 
By ALEXANDER IRVINE. 


**One of the most interesting autobiographies that we have ever 
read.”—SPECTATOR. 


Novels. 

THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. [rd Imp. 
**A great novel.”—DAILY MAIL. 
THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT. 
By VIOLET HUNT. 


**An extraordinarily clever, racy, arresting novel.”—OBSERVER. 


THE DEVOURERS. 
By A. VIVANTI CHARTRES. [2d Imp. 
*“*It is an astonishing achievement.”—TIMES. 
FORBIDDEN GROUND. 
By GILBERT WATSON. 


‘*The drama is as tense as it is true in ring. The story is well 
out of the common.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 
By DUNCAN SCHWANN. 


**Distinctly amusing, light, vivacious, eminently readable. 


TLER. 
A CORN OF WHEAT. 
By E. H. YOUNG. 


[Next week. 

DEVIOUS WAYS. pend sp. 
By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of “ Peter Homunculus’ 
**Brilliantly successful, full of cleverness.”—EVENING STANDARD 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE'’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
NOW READY. 


A BOOK OF ENTHRALLING INTEREST. 


Princess Helene von Racowitza 
12s. 6d. net. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 12s. Gd. net. 














DEAD LETTERS. GATHERED LEAVES. 


By MAURICE BARING. 4s. 6d. net. From the Prose of MARY E. COLERIDGE. 
With a Memoir by EDITH SICHEL 








“One of those rare and delightful books in which the reader is a 
to smile rather than to laugh, and to think even when he is most — Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
————————— creeper “A graceful and sympathetic memoir.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
a “A worthy memorial of the gifted author of ‘ The King with Two Faces.’ ”” 
NOW READY. ~  —Daily Graphic. 
MERSON’S JOURNALS 
. PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 
Edited by EDWARD W. EMERSON and WALDO By Dr. WOODS HUTCHINSON 
. . 
EMERSON FORBES. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
Portraits and Facsimiles, crown 8vo, 6s. net per volume. “ This is as good a descriptic on of asingularly ec omplex subject, written for the 
Vv ol. I., 1820-182 Vol. IIL., 1825-1832. understanding of the people, as we have ever seen,’’—Lancet. 





hh the A: s we can wat ch a — aly in the making......the level is 


a aan 8 EIGHT FRIENDS: OF THE GREAT. 


By W. P. COURTNEY. Deny 8vo, 6s. net. 


. . 
THE Ase EN DING EFFORT. “ A volume showing much research and of deep if eccentric interest.” 
—Evenwmg Standard, 
By GEORGE BOURNE. Imperial l6mo, 4s. 6d. net. } ——— 
“ An eloguent and most convincing statement of the ‘things that matter,’ 
and worth and meaning to life.”"-—Nation. a c airman. 


that give grac 
By snabuanah 


ENGLISH EPISCOPAL PALACES. With an eae 2 oe G. WELLS. 


“ Bes ides be ing valuable as anactual and thrilling document on the lives and 











Edited by R. S. RAIT. Mlustrated, 7s. 6d. net. conditions of the poor in England at the present day, Mr. Meek’s book is full 
‘ | from beginning to end of human interest. 
“All the omeys have been carefully prepared from original sources, and —Mavnice Barre, in the Meraing Post. 
ecntain many anecdotes illustrating the daily life of bygone Bisho ~s ee s 


—Manchester Gi ardian, 


= 
re IN THE BORDER NTR 
THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By ‘THE B01 DER COUNTRY. — 


By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. _ Illustrated, 55. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 


“For beauty of thought and lang ruage it is hard to find anything to equal 
“A remarkably pretty book.’’—SPECTATOR. “In the Border Coun try.’""—Evening Standard, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
OLD HARBOR. By w. v. Hopxins. | LYDIA. By EVERARD HOPKINS. 
ee EE ee ee THE LAIRD OF CRAIC ATHOL. yr. rranxrort Moone. 
NIGHTSHADE. By PAUL GWYNNE.) THE DUKE’S PRICE. »y pemerra and KENNETH BROWN. 
COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS. By atice Brown. | CUTHBERT LEARMONT. By J. A. REVERMORT. 


The Cookery Book of - 
Lady Clark of Tillypronie. 


Edited by CATHERINE FRANCES FRERE. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


“Independently of the knowledge they convey, cookery books such as 
‘The Cookery Book of Lady Clark of Tillypronie,’ arranged and edited 
by Catherine Frances Frere, are delightful to read.”—Times. 























CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street London W.C. 
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JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKg 


PUBLISHED AND IN PREPARATION 








ees 


UPS AND DOWNS OF A WANDERING LIFE, By Watrer Sermovr. With Photogravure 


Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE AMELIE, Last Queen of the French, 1782-1866. wis, 


some Account of the Principal Personages at the Courts of Naples and France in her time, and of the Careers of her Sons a 
Daughters. By C.C. DYSON, Author of “ Madame de Maintenon.” Illustrated from Photographs of her Neapolitan and Sicilin, 
Homes, Portraits of Herself an] Family, and other Personages ftmous in the History of France, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, _ 


GLIMPSES OF EAST AFRICA AND ZANZIBAR. By Eruet Youncuuspann. With 58 


Illustrations from Photographs and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SICILIAN WAYS AND DAYS. By Lovrsz Carico. An interesting and truly descriptive Work of 
Sicilian Peasant and Provincial Life, Manners and Customs. The Authoress has had exceptional facilities for studying the Rural 
Life and Customs of the People. With 128 unique Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. : 


LE DUC DE MORNY, the Grother of an Emperor and the Maker of an Empire, 
By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O DONNELL, M.A, With numerous Portraits of the Celebrities uf thas 
Periol. This Work is base] upon Family Papersand the Archives of the French Home Ofive. Demy S8vo, 12s. Gd. net. 


FARTHEST WEST: Life and Travel in the United States. By C. Reermatp Enocx, 
F.R.G.8., Author of “ The Andes and the Amazon,” “ Peru,” “ Mexico,’ &. With 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs 
and a Map, demy Svo, 15s. net. . 


MADAME DU BARRY. By Epmonp and Jutes pe Goncourt. With Photogravure Portrait and 


numerous other Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


D’ORSAY ; or, The Complete Dandy. By W. Tercxmovurn Saors, Author of “Charles Dickens and 


his Friends,” “Canterbury,” &c. With Photogravure Portrait aud numerous other Portraits, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF SOCIETY. By Cuarves Epwarp Jerninenam (“ Marmaduke” of Truth). With numerous 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


PONIES, AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Franx Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S., Author of 


« Terriers: their Points and Management.” With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Frépéric Lotz. English 
Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that Period, demy 8vo, 15s. net. Ss 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: the Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 
By HENRI DE WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits, demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND AND HIS TIMES: from the Reign of Louis XV. to the 
Second Empire. By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. This work contains material 
from recently discovered documents, now made public for the first time. With numerous Portrait-, demy Svo, 12s. 61. net. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. By Racuer Cuatuice, 
Author of “Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,” and Collaborator in the “ Historians’ History of the Worl.” With 
30 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


PHILIPPA OF HAINAULT AND HER TIMES. Dy B. C. Harpy, Author of “The Princesse 


de Lamballe.” With Photogravure and other Portraits, demy Svo, 103. 61. net. 
ETON MEMORIES. By an Otp Eronian. With 13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
MATILDA, COUNTESS OF TUSCANY. By Mary E. Huppy. With 4 Photogravure Plates, 


demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. [A New and Revised Edition. 
The Times says :—‘‘ Until the appearance of the volume now before us there has not been in England any important study of Matilda, the ‘Granade Contessa 
of Tuscany. Mrs, Huddy’s choice of a subject is a clever one.” 


THE VOICE OF THE ORIENT. By Mrs. Watrer Tissrrs. With Coloured Frontispiece and 


20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


STORIES OF THE OPERAS AND THE SINGERS. Containing the Plots of the Operas and 
Biographical Sketches, with Portraits of the Artists. Letterpress by H.SAXE WYNDHAM, Author of “ Annals of Covent Garden 
Theatre.” Feap.4to, paper cover, 1s. net; or in cloth, ls. 6d. net. Lublished under the auspices ef the Royxl Opera, Cocent Garden 


SONGS TO DORIAN, and other Verses. By Tuistte Anpersoy, Author of “ Dives’ Wife,’ 


&e. Royal 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SUN-DIAL SONGS. By Hoet Carrtion. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


~ 





JOHN LONG’S LATEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


HYPOCRITES AND SINNERS = Violet Tweedale | THE DUPLICATE DEATH - - = A. C. Fox-Davies 
THE PURPLE BUTTERFLY - = Mrs. Henry Tippett; MISS ARBUTHNOT' - - - - - “Havron” 
A CIRL OF TO-DAY - - -_  - L. T. Meade; THE MODEL IN CREEN' - - - Harry Tighe 
RANCHER CARTERET (Shortly) - = Harold Bindioss | SAMUEL, THE SEEKER (shortly) = = Upton Sinclair 





‘JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London 


Loxvoy: Printed by L. Urcorr Gi at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; ard Published by Jcony Barer for the “ Srxc TaTOR” 
(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellingtcn Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, June Mth, 1910, 














